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A SISTER’S 


BY 


LOVE. 

EDWARD THOMAS. 

They said it was my brother, who'd achiev’d the glorious deed— 

The tall fair boy, my playfellow, for his home could dauntless bleed ! 
What tears of joy stream’d from mine eyes, to hear that brother's name 


In blessings, from a myriad tongues, borne on tu lasting fame ! 


MRS. 


A mother’s heart may swell with love—a father’s swell! with pride— 
And gentle pray'rs dilate the heart of the young bashful bride ;— 
But in a sister’s breast there glows a fervour deeper still, 

For the brother whom young Glory calls his duty to fulfil! 


What kiss is like a sister's kiss, when they again may meet? 
What voice is like a sister's voice, the hero home to greet! 

And oh! what tender watchings, like a sister's jealous care— 
To tend the wound the battle gave, and all its anguish share? 


And where’s a tear so sorrow-fraught, to gem his early grave, 

As that which, silently and slow, a sister's cheek does lave ?— 
When he is numbered with the dead, and all bis hopes are past! 
She then, who lov’d him when a child, remembers him the last! 


LOVE ALL BLESSED. 
(FROM PETRARCH.) 

Blest be the golden year, the auspicious day, 
The season and the time, the moment blest, 
Aud smiling lind, where first mine ey: s confess’d 

The fire of hers that s'ole my heart away ! 

Blest the new pang of ling’ring love's dismay, 

Fr rst fruit of passion—lhe rald of unrest, . 
And eke the arrow rankling in my breast— 

Torture that time is strengthless to allay ! 

Be blest the tongues that celebrate with me 
Her name and honours ; blest the swelling sigh, 
Night watching tear, and anguish of my soul; 

And blest, oh ! blest my little lays that be 

Records of love—of hope-—of agony ; 

All dedicate to her, and slaves of her control. 
Queen’s, Oxford. 
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REMARKABLE SUICIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.” 


“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” and generally casts a mantle of in- 
sanity on the corpse of the self-murderer; but it 1s not altogether fair to cast a 
stigma on the living to exonerate the ‘ead. If the commission of suicide be an 
act of lunacy, the surviving family of the defunct must be considered as predis- 
posed to insauity ; to secure to an inanimate body the rites of a Christian se- 
pulture, and :o shield its memory from the charge of cowardice, and a defiance 
of Divine and human love, its innocent and already injured offspring and rela- 
tion: ere to be exposed to the sad report of being members of a family subject 
to mental hallucinations ! 

I shall proceed to relate various modern cases of suicide, whence may be 
deduced the different motives that drove the unfortunate victims to despair. 

M——, a young man of twenty seven years of age, was married to the object 
of his affections. Six months afterwards he attempted his life. The motive 
to this desperate step was the low spirits he had observed in his wife, and which 
he could only attribute to so:ne involuntary offence he might have given, which 
eonvinced him that he could not make ter happy. 

E. Bancal, a surgeon at Rochefort, when a youth of eighteen years of age, 
had been introduced to Zelie Priollan2, the young wife of a merchant of the 
name of Priolland, trading with Mexico. Zelie wasin her twentieth year. A 
correspondence arose between these young peop!e, couched in a fraternal style, 
—perhaps the most dangerous that could be adopted, s nce its operation on 
mind was gradual and unsuspected. Bancal was atout four years on the C 
of Africa. Iu his letters he tutoyé’d Zelie, who in reply wrote to him in the 
ural. as being more becoming a married woman. This act of prudence of 
fended the Platonic admirer, and he expressed his determination to break upall 
¢orrespondence if carried on, on her part, with such distance. Zelie consent- 
ed to write ina more frateroal manner. Bancal returned. Zelie’s husband was 
m Mexico. They met. Priolland was expected home. Another separation 
would render life intolerable. The separation was unavoidable. Zel e proposed 
that they shi vuld be united in death Banca! was overjoyed, and rapturously 
exclaiined, * to perish with the one I love has ever been the charm of my ima- 
gination ;” and he forthwith wrote to his mother, ** I die, as I have lived, not 
knowing what | stiould beiieve or disbelieve; but [ die without any apprehen 
sion. I see eternity opening its ga‘es before me, with as much calm delight, as 
I have often contemplated with rapture the beauties of Nature.” Whether 
the lovers had reed the history of Seneca and Paulina I know not, but they de- 
termin: d to open each other's veins, and bleedto death For this purpose they 
mede arra: pements to meet at Pvitiers on the 14th of March; but Zelie first 
placed her only child—a girl, at school ; after which she drew out an inventory 
of all that she possessed, and, taking with her a draft for three thousand francs, 
payable in Paris, left her home. Banecal at the same time procured two drachms 
of acetate of morphia. On the 14tn of March they met atthe fatal appointment ; 
where, no longer under the restrictions of social convenances, they abandoned 
shemec!ves to the indulgerce of their passions Banca! again wrote to hismo- 
ther, “ Do not pity me: I have enjoyed more bliss for these last ten days than 
the longest life of man can bestow ” 

On the 17th ot March they repaired to Paris, where Zelie obtained cash for 
berdraft She immediately purchased some gold lockets and mourning, which 
she carefully packed up in cases addressed to her husband, and the mother of 
Bancal. The luck t sent to the last contained two locks of hair, the one of 
raver black, the other fair,—they were those of the unfortunate couple. To 
her bueband she sent a black gown, tliree pair of gloves, a locket, containing 
hair of her father, a lock of her own, and a silver thimble for her child Léonie. 
Bancal then writes to hs mother that he had been mortally wounded in a duel, 
adding, ‘ All illusions have fled! I appreciate men and things at ‘heir proper 
value, and, believe me, I die with more pleasure than pain.” Zelie writes at 
the game time to the mistress of the scnool where Léonie was placed, entreat- 
ing her to speak to her of'en of her father, but to endeavour to u.ske her forget 
ber mother. This letter was datedthe 24th March. Before they perpetrated 
the deserate act, Zelie wrote the following letter to a friend of her husband, a 
M. Victor Casmecasse :-— 

“Dear and KIND Frignp,—lIt grieves us to be obliged to give you a most 
trouble ome jb. You are the ouy person In possession of our s¢ cret, and we 


the 
ast 


| wooden cross, bearing the inscription, Ze.ik er Prosper. Nothing more: we 
do not desire that our names should be transmitted to posterity ; and I do not 
wish to annoy* my husbend, my daughter, and my family They will think 
that I have destroyed myself alone. We must save appearances: and, on you 
the delicate task devolves. Adieu, dear friend! I embrace you with all my 
heart, and depend upon your exactitude in fulfilling our last instructions 


Pp.” 


/ 

Another letcer from Prosper accompanied that of Zelie. 

“My poor Vicror,—lI have to confirm all that my good Zelie has told you, 
and with her I feel quite distressed in giving you so much trouble; but we 
could not apply to any other person. Your moral courage is well known to 
me, and { have ever depended upon your boundiess friendship. 1 must confess 
the task we have given you is nota pleasant one, and you will wish us perhaps 
at the devil; but wait for that, untl we are six feet under ground. 


adopted a strange method of destroying ourselves: it is the mildest. We do 
not wish to suffer, and our blood will flow until its source is exhausted. Zelie 


will go first—she insists upon it—and I shall follow ber. We have now only 
six or seven hours to live, and we are as calm asif we were going !o repose in 
| each other's arms to awake to-morrow morning. I am only afraid that the loss 

of blood may produce a swoon simulating death, therefore convince yourself that 
| our hearts have ceased to beat ere our bodies are removed. 


“10 o’clock, pM. 
“Many thanks for dining with us. We have not much time before us, and 
I shall therefore draw out our last request. Zelie and I wish to be buried with- 
out any publicity. No priest—no church —nothing—a hearse, and you follow- 
ing it. If itis possible, request of the lawyer and physician not to name us.— 


her family. I insist upon the wooren cross, and to be interred with my belov- 
ed. Our bones sball be united. Thethoughtsmilesonme! Adieu! I shall 
now carry this letter to the post-office, and then proceed to the operation.— 
Farewell, old boy! for the last time. I depend upon you. 
** Your friend, Prosper.” 

Zclie requested the porter of the hotel to send her upa pail of warm water to 
bathe her feet; and every preparation being made, the awful ceremony com- 
menced about eleven o'clock at night. 
she lost a consid+ rable quantity of blood, and fainted in the chair on which she 
was seated. Bancal then p!aced her near him, and several hours having elapsed, 
be asked her if she desired to live. She replied in the negative, and he then 
spoke of a scalpel ; but she objected to any instrument being plunged into her 
heart. He then asked her if she would swallow some acetate of morphine, to 
whic! she readily consented. He immediately prepared a mixture of this drug, 
and they each drunk a dose of it. They remained for some time in the same 
state, but experienced much dizziness, followed by vomiting. He then opened 
| an artery in her left arm, from which a stream of blood immediately flowed.— 
At this moment day dawned. He asked her once more if she wished to live. 
She again replied that she was resolved to die, and begged of him to despatch 
her. He accordingly stabbed her twice, when she grasped his hand, and from 
that moment remained senseless. He then stabbed himself three times, and 


ed the scalpel in their orifices three times, and all was over 

Howbeit, the following morning Casmecasse, his friend, rece ived their let- 
ters, and hastened to tne hotel with a Commissaire de Police. 
their chamber was burst open, when they beheld Zelie and her lover stretched 
upon the same bed. Zelie was a corpse, but Prosper was striving to plunge the 
scalpel still deeper into his wounds, from which the blood flowed most copious- 
ly. Onthe table was the following journal of their desperate act :— 

“ We have druok, and I am now going to lie near her, never to part. 

‘‘ Five o'clock.—We have rejected the poison, and must find means to lose 
more blood. 

“Six o'clock.—In the hope of ¢ying withou' pain, we have experienced the 
agony of a thousand deaths. We must strike the steel into the heart. She is 
dying. Half-past six—adieu!” 

ancal’s life was saved, but he again attempted it with a knife while in pri- 
son on the 34 of April. He was closely watched : when he promised the judge 
‘that he would resign himeelf to life since he wes condemned to it.” 

S rely the coroner's verdict in this case should not be insanity. This cespe- 
rate act was the result of irreligion and immorality ; to which, on the part of 
Bancal, may be added despicable cowardice. As a surgeon he knew that the 
stabofa sca!pel might net prove fatal. Why not, then, cut the the carotid or 
the crural artery? The verdict should have bee, vice and cowardice. Lunacy 
might have deprived ‘he motherless Léonie of a husband’s protection t 

In the Psychological Magazine we find the fol'owirg journal of a suicide :-— 
“It has pleased the Almighty to weaken my understanding, to undermine my 
reason, and to render me useless for the d scharge of my duty. My blood ro ls 
in billows and torrents of despair. It must have vent—thow! I possess a place 
to which I am a dishonour, inasmuch as | am incapable of discharging its duties 
properly I therefore prevent some be.ter man from doing it more justice — 
This piece of bread which I lament, is ali that | have to support myself and 
family—even this I ¢o not ment. Jeatitin sin and yetl live! Killing thought! 
which a conscience hitherto uncorrupted inspires. J have a wife, also. ard my 
child reproaches me with its existence But, do yu not know, my dear fiends, 
that if my unhappy ife is not sieedily ended, my weak head will require all 
your care, and! wil! become a burthen rather than an ass'stance !o0 vou It is 
better | yield myself a timely sacr fice to misfortune. than, by permitting the 
delusion to continue Jonger, | consume the ‘ast farthing of my wife's inheri- 
tance. Itis the duty ofevery one to do that which his situation requires, reason 
commands, religion appr ves My life, such as it is, isa mere animal life, de- 
void of reason: a life, whick, m my opmion. stands in Opposition to duty, 1s 
moral death, and worse han that which is vetural In favour of the few whose 

ives I cannot render happs, it ts at least my dety not to become an oppression 
I ought to relieve them from a weight which, sooner or later, cannot fail to crush 
them ” 

The unfortunate writer of this rhapsods, evidently foun'ed on an indulgence 
in metaphysi al 80) h sms, sent his wife 10 church ona Sunday, and then tock 
a pair of scissors, and cut his throat without killing himself; he then opened 
the arteries of the wri-t, and avain failed in destroying himself; he staggered 
to the window, and saw bis wife return g home ; upon whic h he seized a knife 
vsed for killing deer and stabbed himself to the heart He wasa man of un- 
derstai ding, ada ive'y “it, p:ssessing a great deat of theoretical learning.— 
His heart was in: orrustibly huvest Tie office be held was that of ass's:ant 
judge a Inserts ry This man’s mo her bed ounce been deranged—a circum 
stance that mght have warranted the verdict of insanity. Ovherwise there 
would have beep no grounds ‘or su: h conclusi 

Richard Sint h had een '6 comfortable if: ot in affluent circumstances ; but. 
| from various misfortunes was 1 du ed to extreme poverty, and his wrer hed- 
| ness was Shared by his wf) Budget and ali te hoy The enfor unate man at 











’ » if ‘ “ty 1e) ‘ ast . { 
must, therefore. intrust you with the painful task it entails | pon you. On re- | last prevailed upon bis ' fe to “ a nt to oo r = de Hes oven fas 4 0 
ceipt of this letter have the kincness 'o r pair te ovr hotel. where you shall find | their chli They first killed the boy 5 and, «fter au allectionste adieu, bung 
us both dead ; as by tha'tine Po per and shall have put an end toour ex!s 
. ' , + fine | * Donner ce desagrement 
tence. Do not grieve forus: we die in bliss Ik is now Upwards of a me nth | Teme oan isto on toversdestroyed themselves at Lyons, when the following epi- 
since we formed ths re-o ». We were to wait until to-orrow; b feat- | taph avtributed to Roussecu sinscrived over bem -— , 
ful that our famiy might discover ours le, | begged of Prosper to ivancey Cy visent x anauns; lunoour Pautre ils ecurent, 
» “Ss } — r veutre is onruren 

the hour and he could not refuse my re est This evening, after your d par- tes 1 ‘ n'y trouve qu'un fortait 

‘ od ‘ a m, be ptete . - 
sure (for we shall expect you at dinner.)—this evening we embark in Cheron’s | Le sentiment admve, et la raison se tak.” 





We have | 


To me, it is a matter of utter indifference, but Zelie wishes it ou account of | 


Baucal first bled her in both feet, and | 


bled freely ; but, on finding that the wounds of Zelie were not mortal, he plung- | 


The door of | 


offspring, wrote to a friend to commend their dug and cat to his care !”* 

‘The verdict in this case should have been poverty, but certainly not in- 
sanity. 

A merchant, aged 32, who had lost his fortune, and was left without resour- 
ces, determined to starve himself to death. For four days he wandered about 
the country, and then dug a pit, in which he remained eighteen days, when he 
was found alive, but in a state of insensibility, and expired upon taking a little 
warm broth. ‘The following journal, written with a pencil, was found about 
him :-— 

** Tbe generous plilanthropist who shall find my corpse, is requested togive 
ita burial, and to keep, as a reward for his troubio, my clothes, my purse, my 
knife, and my pocket-book. Iam not a suicide, but I have perished from hun- 
ger. Some perverse men have deprived me of a considerable fortune; and I 

do not wish to become a burthen to my friends. It is useless to open my body, 
since | declare that I die of starvation.—16th September. What a night have 
I passed! it has rained incessantly. I am wet--f am cold.—17th. The length 
of the night, and the scantivess of my clething, make me feel the cold most 
bitterly, and J suffer dreadfully.—1S8th. The cold and rain have obliged me to 
, walk. My steps were feeble, and thirst compelled me to lick up some water 
which was dropping from some mushrooms. Oh! how the water was good ! 
| —!9th. My stomach is ina most turbulent state, and hunger, but more espe- 
cially thirst, become most horrible. It has not rained for three days. If I 
could but lick a few drops of water from the mushrooms !—20th. I have been 
distracted with thirst, and with much difficulty I dragged myself to a public 
house to procure a bottle of beer; but my burning thirst was not quenched. 
| In the evening I went to fetch a little water at a pump near the public house. 
—22. Yesterday, the 21st, | could scarcely move, or hold my pencil; Thirst 
obliged me*o go again tothe pump. The water was very cold. I rejected 


it; and haa convulsions until evening: nevertheless I returned to the gra 
—23d. My legs seemdead. For these last three days I have not been able 


to goto the pump. My weakness is so great that I have only been able this 
day to guide my pencil —26th. I have not been able to stir. It has rained. 
My clothes are drenched. No one could believe the agony that I endure.— 
During the rain some drops fell into my mouth, but did not relieve my thirst. 
| Yesterday: shepherd passed by me. I saluted him, and he returned the salu- 


tation. It is with much regret that I quit the world; but I have been driven 
| to death by misery. Oh, my father, forgive me! He knows not what he is 
doing. Convulsions prevent—me—from writing—l! feel it is the—last—time. 


—29th September, 1818.” 
poverty and despair. , 
Matthew Lovat, a shoemaker in Venice, labouring under erroneous religious 
ideas, emasculated, and then resolved to crveify himseif. For three days he 
pondered on the desperate project ; and, having crowned himself with thorns, 
| after stripping off his clothes, he bound a handkerchief round his waist, and sat 
down on a cross that he had constructed, fixing each of his feet on a ledge he 
had made for that purpose, and then transfixing them with a nail five inches 
in length, which he firmly hammered into the wood. He then ran both his 
| hands through sharp nails fixed mm the cross for that purpose; but, be'‘ore he 
nailed the left hand he inflicted a deep wound with a knife in his left side.— 
Afier this operation, by means of ropes, he contrived to move out of the win- 
| dow, suspended on his cross The next day he was found in this position. — 
| His right land had been detached from the cross, when he was taken down, 
and carried to the hospital. He recovered, but was sent to a lunatic asylum. 
He soon died, exhausted by constant endeavours to fast, and by pulmonary 
consumption. Had this man died, the verdict should certainly have been in- 
sanity, brought on by religious delusions. 
| <A clergyman, of a very absent character, swallowed a small seal of a letter. 
| One of his friends, who was by, jocosely observed, ‘* Why, man, you have 
sealed up your bowels.” ‘The idea of such a condition so terrified him, that 
| he actually starved himself to death. 
| In the year 1770, a young man of Lyons was dee} ly enamoured of a beauti- 
| ful girl of a superiur condition of life, whose hand had been refused him by her 
family. The two lovers formed a resolution to destroy each other; the more 
| readily, as he laboured under an aneurism, which was considered incurable.— 
| The young lady was armed with a pair of pistols and two daggers. Strange to 
| say, this desperate deed was imitated by several disappointed lovers mm a very 
| shor’ sp:ce of time ! 

The ingenuity of suicides is sometimes surprising. A blacksmith at Geneva 
made a be!lows subservient to his purpose. He first loaded an old gun-harrel 
| with a brace of bullets, and putting one end in the fire of his forse, tied a 
; string to the handle of his bellows, by the pulling of which he could make 
| them play whilst he was at aconvenient di. .vce. Kneeling down, he placed 

his heed near the mouth of the barrel; and moving the beliows by means of 
| the string. they blew up the fire, he keeping with astonishing firmness ant hor- 
| rible deliberation in that position, till the further end of the barrel was so heated 
} 
| 


The verdict in this case should also have been 


] 
| 





as to kindle the powder, whose explosion instantly drove the builets through 
his brain. 

Jeremiat Cark, organist of St. Paul's, being disappointed in love, “eter- 
mined to ces'rey himself; and, alighting from his horse, went into a field, in @ 
corner of which was a pond and some trees, when he began to debate in his 
mind whether he -hould end his days by hanging or drowning Not being able 
to resolve the Anotly question. he left it to the decis'on of chance, and tossed 
up a hallpenny ; but the coin, falling on some mud, stuck sideways in the 
ground Though the decree of chance did not answer his expectations, still it 
seemed to o:dain that neither hanging vor drowning was advisable He there- 
fore quietly remounted his horse, rode ‘0 London, and blew out his brains. 

A Bishop of Grenoble offered another instance of suicidal ingenuity He 
took a rod, on which bis bed-curtains hung, end suspended it across by a stick, 
which communicated with the trigger of bis fowling piece. He then sat quiet- 
ly down, with his feet hanging over the rod, and placing the muzzle of the 
gun in bis mouth, held it fast. He then had nothing more to do than to drop 
his legs upon the rod, when the gun went off, and three bullets entered his 

in. 
—. fortitude which suicides display is amazing. A servant girl of the Dean 
of ——. who had always borne a most exc: | ent character, was accuse by the 
fami'y of theft. She imm: diately repaired to the wash-house, immer-ed her 
| waar a pail of water, and was found dead in that position What must have 
been the courage of this poor crea ure, who. when writhing under the lash of 
| a false accusation. kept ber head under water despite the horrible sense of suf- 


| 


ed 





focation that must have come o 

In the year 1789 a strange act of suicide was committed by a French gentle- 

mani» Greenwich Park. After paving his bill at the Ship Tavern, he called 

lon the Governor of the Hospital, Sir Hough Palliser, and offered him a su:n of 

money to be distributed to the i mates, «hich the Governor thought proper te 

decline. He then distributed about two h ndred ,ounds in Greenwich in the 

most absurd manner amunest schoo hoys: to one of whom he gave hi- watch 

after which he blew out his brains. leaving the fol owmg strange docum nt i— 
* Two hours after mid-day, three hours before my de*th 

“| think it, sir, my duty 'o leave you these lines, to prevent inq'ries, and 

* The following epitaph was found wit 

” Wit = helen 


1 theirletter:— 
for ever silent, dumb, 


Dust, ashes. vghtelse is within this tomb 
Wrere we Were born of hed it matters! 
Who were our pare ts.or tba us begot 

We “were. butar not think momere of us 


you'll be turn’dt » dust 


Foras we are,» 








November 30, 

















378 She Albion. 


and solicit your pardon for this trouble, and the appropriation of a small portion | the realm. Proper religious and ioral views, cultivated froaf infancy, will be 





f ground to bury me. The indifference of my parents, the dislike | had to the | found the only means of checking this practice, which evidently prevails to the |a fire? Ding, but thou mak’est noise eneaf !” 
of g : 


‘ s B : ‘ igi i lost sight of. 
profession of an imposter, the perfidy of one so tenderly beloved, are the most | greatest extent in a state of society where religious dread is totally ght 


‘ Halloa!”’ cried a voice inside, ‘‘ waat be the matthernoo? Be the toon 


With these words John Browdie opened the door himself, and opening his 


powerful motives for 4 sensible soul to prejudge itself, and prefer a grateful dis- | No one would commit suicide were he impressed with these solemn words in | eyes too to their utmost width, cried, as he clapped his hands together and burst 


solution, better or worse. It is not that! was difficult to please, or wanted | our funeral ceremony. 
essistence ; if I had preserved my tender love, which Heaven scems to have 
destined to some man toattach him to life, and to make bim an object of af- 
fection, I had not then looked upon this death without trembi ng, which I now 
4 ’ » Py *, . ee . 
contemplate with asmile. The peace of mind of my family furnished me with 
: , resignation, and induced me to come to this distant g at = 
a pretext for retarding my g . - At = ieee 7 ’ NIC 
a for interment. Paris and London have not convinced me itis more my LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NI ‘KLEBY. 
interest to live than todie; on the contrary, it would be ridiculous to nourish EDITED BY ‘poz.”—[Concluded from the last Albion.) 
evils without a hope of relieving oneself, 3a which I think every re = to CHAPTER LXIV. 
; he thinks prope é say é a f tech 1 much ra- —_. : 
do as he ge proper. You ee Pode li that I am a fool, » pe sreat advatie | 4N OLD ACQUAINTANCE [8 RECOGNISED UNDER MELANCHOLY CIRCUMSTANCES, 
. ‘ _ mien s 7 r. Tre re any very grea Gg ne : axon 
ther would be than be wise and suffer do not perceive any ” 50 3 awe Galilee wits. bumana UP YOK OF8A, 
tage in living to eat, to drink, aud to sleep, for that is the whole train of life, 2 : ae _ ey 
and as sleep is beyond contradiction the greatest blessing, [ will take this even- Nicholas was one of those whose Joy . ree ete un ¥ it is s ” by 
pom ls whic : { le 5 | ids of adverse ¢ ate days. Surrounded by every fascina- 
ing some pills which will make me sleep a long ume. It e four elements | the yor ds of whens = less jrnonged ree" Mecca wed pA Browdie ” 
should re-unite, and after a thousand combinations should form me once more, | tion of love nine $4, bP caclionenpy eggeich tape ‘| dt y essen with a one: 
I would not consent to exist but under the English Government, which is ex- | He remembere their first meeting with ee icles side doi : 4 
cellence itself, and which oug't to serve as a model to all natio’s of the world. | saw poor Smike once again with the bundle on ce 2 ‘4 a oe patiently 
’ : re s aie. : P > Tork »man’ y 3 el rage- 
I have seen all, tasted all, but Iam not willing to begin life azan. _ [by his side, and heard the honest Yorkshireman’s rough words of encourage 
This man was clearly a lunatic,—a fact which was proved vy the manner in | ment as he left them on their road to London. | , ‘ ero 
which he disposed of Sis money, but not by the act of suicide. He appeared Madeline and he sat down very many a y to pro pect - aby uc ; 
, ¥ “j , ze » J oS d S8u t 
to be a French officer, as his pistols bore the marks of the corps of gendarmes, should acquaint John at full length with his sige cag - . oust poo 
at that period a body-guard. He was a remarkably handsome man, and in man- | his friendship and gratitude. It so happened, iowever, that the lette r cou 
ner elegant and poli'e never be written. Although they applied themselves to it with the best inten- 
A French soldier of the name of Bourdeaux being determined to put an end | tons in the world, it chanced that they always fell to talking about something 
to life, persuaded a comrade, called Humain, to follow his example. They | else, and when Nicholas tried it by himself, he found it impossible to write one 
both repaired to an inn at St. Denis, and bespoke a good dinuer. One of them | half of what he wished to say, or to pen anything, deed, — 43 Bt 
: 7 Tv - ’ | anne P far 1¢ j the > he s 
went out to buy some powder and ball. They spent the day (Christmas) to- | did not appear cold and unsatisfactory compared with what “ 1ac - us mind. 
gether with great cheerf ilness, called for more wine, and, a four o’clock in | At last, after going on thus from éay to day, and reproaching himself more and 
the evening blew out their brains, leaving some empty bo't'cs, their will, a let- | more, he resolved (ihe more readily as Maveline strongly urged — —, | 
ter. and half a crown in addition to the amount of their bili hasty trip in'o Yorkshire, and present himself before Mr. and Mrs. Browdie | 
The following letter was addressed by Bourdeaux tot'e lieutenant of his | without a word of notice. oe sii | 
troop, and was as follows :—* Sir,—during my residence a’ (iulse vou honour- | ; Thus it was that between seven and eight o clock one evening, he and Wate | 
ed me with your friendship. It is time to thank you. You have often told me | found themselves in the Saracen’s Head booking office, securing a place to | 
| 


“ T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
“ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.” 
* BLEssep BE THE NAME oF THE Lorp.” 


——— 











that I appeared displeased with my situation. I was sincere but not absolutely Greta Bridge by the next morning's coach. They had to go westward to pro- 
true. Ihave since examined myself more seriously, and acknowledge that {| cure some little necessaries for his journey, and as it was a fine night, they 
am disgusted with every state of man, the whole world, and myself. From agreed to walk there and ride home. 

these discoveries a consequence should bedrawn,—if disgusied with the whole, The place they had just been in called up so many recollections, and Kate 
renounce the whole. The calculation is not long,—I have e it without the | had so many anecdotes of Madeline, and Nichplas so many anecdotes of Frank, 
aid of geometry. In short, | am about putting an end tothe existence that I aud each was sy» interested with what the other said, and both were so happy 
have possessed for near twenty years, fifteen of which have been a burthen to | and confiding, and had so much to talk about, that it was not unt | they had 
me; and from the moment I have ended this letter, afew grains of powder will plunged for a full half hour into that labyrinth of streets which lies between 
destroy this moving mass of flesh,which we vain mortals cal! the king of beings. | Seven Dials and Soho without emerging into any large thoroughfare, that Ni- 
Lowe no one an excuse. I deserted. That was acrime; but I am going to | cholas began to think it just possible they might have lost their way. 

punish it, and the law will be satisfied. I asked leave of a!sence from mv su- The possibility was soon converte d into a certainty, for on looking about, 
perior officers to have the pleasure of dying at my ease. They never conde- and walking first to one ene of the street and then to the other, he could find 
scended to cive me an answer. This served to hasten my end. I wrote to | no landmark he could recognise, and was fain to turn back again in quest of 
Bord, to send you some detached pieces I left at Guise, wich I beg you will | some place at which he could seek a direction. ; : 

accept. You will find that they contain some well-chosen literature. These [t was a by-street, and there was nobody about, or in the few wretched 
pieces will solicit for mea place in your remembrance. Ac eu, my dear Lieu- | shops they passed. Making towards a faint gleam of light, which streamed 
tenant! Continue your esteem for St. Lambert and Dora \s for the rest, | across the pavement from a cellar, Nicholas was about to descend two or three 
skip from flower to flower, and acquire the sweets of all knowledge, and enjoy | steps so as to render himself visible to those below and make his inquiry, when 
every pleasure. he was arrested by a loud noise of scolding in a woman's voice. Z 

‘‘Oh come away !” said Kate, ‘they are quarreling. ‘ You'll be hurt 

** Wait one instant, Kate. Let us hear if there's anything the matter,” re 
turned her brother. ‘ Hush!” 

‘You nasty, idle, vicious, good-for nothing brute,” cried the woman, stamp 
ing on the ground, ‘* why don’t you turn the mangle ?” 

**So Tam, my Ife and soul!” replied a man’s voice. ‘1 am always turn- 
ing, I am perpetually turning, like ademd old horse in a demnition mill. My 
life is one demd horrid grind !"" 

“Then why don’t you go and list fora so'dier?” retorted the woman, * you're 
welcome to.” 

‘‘ Fora soldier!” criedthe man. ‘ Fora soldier! Would his joy and glad- 
ness see him in a coarse red coat with a little tail?) Would she hear of his 
being slapped and beat by drummers demnebly! Would she have him fire oll 
real guns, and have his hair cut and his whiskers shaved, and his eyes turned 
right and left, and his trousers pipeclayed !” 

** Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, ‘‘ you don’t know who that is. It’s Mr. 
Mantalini I am confident.” 

‘Do make sure; peep at him while] ask the way,” said Nicholas. ‘* Come 
down a step or two—come.”’ 

Drawing her after him, Nicholas crept down the steps and looked into a 
small boarded cellar. ‘There, amidst clothes-baskets and clothes, stripped to 
his shirt-sleeves, but wearing still an old patched pair of pantaloons of a super- 
lative make, a once brilliant waistcoat, and moustache and whiskers as of yore, 
but lacking their lustrous dye—there, endeavouring to mollify the wrath of a 
buxom female, the proprietress of the concern, and grinding meanwhile as if 








‘*‘ Pour moi, j’arrive au trou, 
Qui n’échappe ni sage ni fou, 
Pour aller je ne sais ou. 


“If we exist after this life, and it is forbidden to quit it without permission, 
I will endeavour to procure one moment to inform youof it; if not, I shall ad- 
rt of mankind, to 
follow my example. When you receive this letter I shal! have been dead at 
least twenty-four hours. With esteem, &c Bourpgeavux.” 


vise all those who are unhappy, which is by far the greater 


Colonel Philip Mordaunt, a young man of about twenty-seven years of age, 
nearly related to the Earl of Peterborough, although enjoying every happiness, 
and fondly beloved by the object on whom he had p'aced his aifections, shot 
himself from a mere distaste of life. In one of the letters he wrote previous 
to this desperate act, he merely says, ‘“ Life has given mea headach,and I want 
a good churchyard sleep to set me right, as my soul is tired of my body.” 

Not long ago a young French dramatist of the name of Escoupe, destroyed 
himself and bis collaborator in a play, which had not succeeded to the full ex- 
tent of their anticipations, and concluding that they were too clever for the 
tasteless world, shut themselves up with a pan of charcoal 


” 





Lord L——, in 1834, cast himself into the crater of Mount Vesuvius ; while 
a German, anxious to follow his example, but unable to travel so far, threw him- 
self into a smelting furnace ; while a Frenchman, anxious for a coup de theatre, 
attached himself to an enormous rocket, une fusée monstre, and blew himself 
up. The case of Vatel, the cook, who plunged hissword into his body, because 
fish had not arrived in time for dinner, is well known 
Dr. Schlegel states that there existed in Paris a society calling itself * The 
Friends of Suicide.’ 1t was composed of twelve members. A lot was an- 
nually cast to decide which of them should commit suicide in the presence of 
his colleagues. Each member of the union was to prove ina satisfactory man- 
ner, 1. that he was a man of honour; 2. that he had experienced the injustice 
of mankind, the ingratitude of a friend, the pertidy of a mistress, or the false- 
hood of a wife; 3. that he had experienced for years an irremediable vacuity of 
the soul, an? was discontented with everything in thislower world. Dr. Schle- 
gel, in his wrath against the French metropolis,where such an association could | 
i 


appeared almost to deafen him—there was the graceful, elegant, fascinating, 
and once dashing Mantalina. 

‘Oh you false traitor!” cried the lady, threatening personal violence on Mr. 
Mantalini’s face. 

‘False! Oh dem! Now my soul, my gentle, captivating, bewitching, 
and most demnebly enslaving chick-a-biddy, be calm,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
humbty, 

‘*T won’t'’? screamed the woman. ‘‘T’ll tear your eyes out!” 

“Qh! What a demd savage lamb!’ cried Mr. Mantalini. 





exist, calls it ‘‘a suffocating, boiling caldron, in which, as in the stew of Mac- | 


beth’s witches, they siniumer, with a modicum of virtue, all kinds of passions, “ You're never to be trusted,” screamed the woman, ‘‘ you were out all day 
vices, and crimes” yesterday, and gallivanting somewhere I know—you know you were. Isn't it 

Various are the means to which suicides resort to effect their purpose. This | enough that I paid two pound fourteen for you, and took you out of prison and 
selection of modes of dying appears to be consected with the age of the indi- let you live here like a gentleman, but must you go on like this: breaking my 
vidual, as will appear by the following table. Jn 1000 cases. | heart besides?” 





YEARS. BY PISTOL. BY HANGING. ‘‘] will never break its heart, I will be a good boy, and never do so any 

Between 10and20 . . 61 . . 68 i more; I will never be naughty again ; I beg its little pardon,” said Mr. Manta- 

Seo, oo ae . 2383 ; . 5l lini, dropping the handle of the mangle, and folding his palms together, * it 

mimes Bc HB. ; 182 ; ; 94 is all up with its handsome friend, he has gone to the demnition bow-vows.— 

a | ae ; 150 . . 188 It will have pity! it will not scratch and claw, but pet and comfort! Oh, 

—— §0 — 60 . , 161 . . 206 demmit.” 

mma 60 —70 . ’ 126 . _ 285 Very little affected, to judge from her action, by this tender appeal, the lady 

ommnie TO ae fh. . 35 ; . 108 was on the point of returning some angry reply, when Nicholas, raising his 
———— es ae ; 2 . 0 voice, asked his way to Piccadilly. 

ain aces Mr. Mantalini turned round, caught sight of Kate, and, without another word, 

1000 1000 leapt at one bound into a bed which stood behind the door, and drew the coun- 

It thus appears, that in the earliest suicidal years there is a preference for pis- “Ti oka we por etn pn mae little Nickleby! Shut 





tol practice, which shows that the act is committed rashly, and without that pre. | fis i sont i. 3 : the bedstead ; oh, dem, d 
meditated deliberation which hanging requires. These acts of calculated self- ae an gee Soe ee cand:e, turn me Up in the beds » On, Cem, dem, 
destruction, grounded upon sophistic reasoning, have been called by Dr. Schlegel | @&™ : . . 

- T ~~ | The woman looked first at Nicholas, and then at Mr. Mantalini, as if uncer- 
‘*Philosophic suicide. The learned doctor is of opinion th unkenness is a _ ” - se: Ss Jee : 
the shied” poste of suic re Ty Enaland alia Big oe oe snd | tain on whom to visit this extraordinary behaviour, but Mr. Mantalini happening 

‘ f oI wngi ’ any, ssiaj; é | . : 
. - ; het in & ; ; by ill luck to thrust his nose from under the bedclothes, in his anxie'y to ascer- 
i eae Ia decoseh oe See ee iy = palhgpibs. de tLe visitors were gone, she suddenly, and with a dexterity which 

without the sacrament renders its occurrence very rare. A lady being | ‘ = ’ ’ a 

told that a young man had shot himself sielin’ Ys Deo? Pacem. i oli ‘could only have been acquired by long practice, flung a pretty heavy clothes- 

laiiienhues csat iechaai™ the sulnide the ‘ Geen taller, There seems | Dasket at him, with so good an aim that he kicked more violently than before, 

; : - her d : a] j : ing to make any effort to disengage his head, which was 
to exist a certain vanity even in suicide, and we frequently see persons resolved | though without venturing , ore. ge 
to terminate ‘ea a dag a monser ed Se | quite extinguished. Thinking this a favourable opportunity for departing be- 
manner of hate death to posterit Thus a Jew dis oe 1 hent mets .. | fore any of the torrent of her wrath discharged itself upon him, Nicholas hurried 

Nah come. 6 Oe an eet wa anbableard | Kate off, and left the unfortunate subject of this unexpected recognition to ex- 

ted himself from the Monument some years ago; very recently an amiable and | “3! prod Alay ine id J . i) 

lovely young girl has followed his desperate example, and this was, a few days gg pce peeretad vA bdaen is jonas It was now cold, winter weather 

; ede Ws , 16 , > »} . . he a: . y- ’ . ‘ 
ew a gee hg ee oe Oe oe ee forcibly recalling to his mind under what circumstances he had first travelled 
From the many observations which I have collected Iam confirmed in my | ‘hat road, and how many vicissitudes and changes he had since em 8 He 
at, exceptin; ' ae; Nine wk le j :_ | was alone inside the greater part of the way, and sometimes, when he had fall- 
opinion that, excepting in cases of decided insanity and hereditary predisposi- a iene ee, a te a P meelf looked ‘ont of the window, and recognised 
tion to suicide,* the verdict should never be lunacy, but the deed be attributed | ©" '% hi hh Ce ne t : das having passed either on his ns 

to the actual motive or causes, such as poverty, love, dishonour, and philosophic | oe place poy © walk ik o om" ss Smike peyote hardly rr Faeg, 4 

speculations, Is it imagined that a person resolved to perpetrate suicide wiil be aon On hi "e" rp. wa shee ed Ce ie +3 7 Reed — as they seh still 

deterred from the commission of the act by the fear of having bis body buriedon | “"4t @ | whic te “ — 4 + : d ; . “ ld hellese them. — 

“lai i 2 f ‘Jer o render thes ‘ 

: oe of his family? I am of opinion that, although the latter consideration } set in, and passing through Stamford and Granthem, and by the little alehouse 
nay have some weight, the furmer will have but little effect on his reflections ; ty I F - f the bold B of Grogswig, everything looked 
Ifsuicide is madness, a forfeiture of an insurance, the premium of which may | where he had heard the we aaa aron flak 8 bh ok white ¢ 8 

” . 7 ig > y x weec ; 
have been paid regularly for a series of years, and at considerable inconvenience, | #5 !fhe had seen it but yesterday, and not even a flake o rust upon 


er "On8i : ; ; bli 
~ ‘ost unjust ; although I can readily admit that if such an insurance was ef- the roofs had melted away. Pegcawe ~ train oo pe ener: —_ 
€cted a short time before the act of suicide, the loss would be but fair. him, be could almost persua : ome at he sat — “m - ‘ ee 
. . go a ( a >» 
ad dese require Hibernian ingenuity to discover the means of punishing a Squeers and the boys, that he heard their vovces in oo oe 
an tor kill t 


1 . wai ; i s i i ; now, that old s 
ng himself; but certainly the Code of Draco could scarcely con- | *84!n, but with a ge per gt ote sone te a soho : roy 
€ punishment of his surviving family, to avenge the offended jaws of | °f the heart and longing after home. = y he fi ae th 
these fancies he fell asleep, and, dreaming of Madeline, he forgot them 
. kinds 0 . : : : 
Pit Fee of insani y the form distinguished by @ propensity to commit suicide, is He slept at the inn at Greta Bridge on the night of his arrival, and, rising at 
tien, Ginee 4 ore creuently becomes hereditary. Gall relates the case of Sieur Gan- a very early hour next morning, walked to the market town, and inquired for 
’ 1cmildre Nyc y vor s - rs , i J é 
stroyed themselves within the eons £004 health, affluence and general esteem, de | John Browdie’s house. John lived in the — _ he par a ae man, 
aug i N ! ulty in finding « 
others attempted self-destruc daughter. Two of his sons committed suicide, and two | 4nd, as apn pren | knew him, Nicholas had no difficulty ing a boy who 


template t| 


dyer, who had five sons ana. 2°" of thirty or forty years. The same writer knew a 
ction. 


grandfather, and the father, ee the gy Ae N. the great-grandfather, the | undertook to guide him to his residence 
knowledged fact must produce in society itis vvidere ne ue, Lopression which this ac- 

> as ; a oclety, itis evident that in cases where no such here- 
ne, agen tes pongiay sda traced, erany proof of insanity manifested, an irreparable 
injury is inflicted on a family by the finding of a verdict of “insanity.” ” 


Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in his impatience not even stopping to 
admire the thriving look of cottage or garden either, Nicholas made his way to 
the kitchen door, and knocked lustily with his stick. 











Nickleby. Gi’ us thee hond, mun. Coom awa’, coom awa’ 
beside the fire; tak’ asoop o’ thot. Dinnot say a word till thou’st 
oop wi’ it, mun. Ding! but I'm reeght glad to see thee.” 


for very life at the mangle, whose creaking neise, mingled with her shrill tones, | 


into a hearty roar, 


* Ecod, it be the godfeyther, it be the godfeyther! Tilly, here be Misther 


n wi’ un, doon 
droonk it a’, 


. 


Adapting his action to his text, John dragged Nicholas into the kitchen, forc- 


ed him down. upon a huge settle beside a blazing fire, poured out from an en- 
onmous bottle about a quarter of a pint of spirits, thrust it into his hand, open- 
ed his mouth and threw back his head as a sign to him to drink it instantly, and 


stood with a broad grin of welcome overspreading his great red face, like a jolly 


giant. 


“1 might ha’ knowa’d,”’ said John, “that nobody but thou would ha’ coom 
wi’ sike aknock as you. hot was the wa’ thou knocked gt schoolmeasther’ s 
dooreh! Ha,ha, ha! But I say—waa’t be a’ this aboot schoolmeasther ?” 

** You know it then ?”’ said Nicholas. 

* They were talking aboot it doon toon last neeght,”’ replied John, “ but neane 
on ‘em seemed quite to un’erstan’ it loike.”’ 

“ After various shiftings and delays,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ he has been sentenced 
to be transported for seven years, for,being in the unlawful possession of a sto- 
len will; and after that, he has to suffer the consequence of a conspiracy.” 

* Whew !"" cried John, “a conspiracy! Soomat in the pooder plot wa’— 
ei? Sooma’t in the Guy Faurx line?” 

“No, bo, no, a conspiracy connected with his school; 1’!] explain it pre- 
sently ” 

‘*Thot’s reeght!" said John, ‘explain it arter breakfast, not noo, for thou 
lees’t hoongry, and so am; and Tilly she mun’ be at the bottom o’ a’ expla- 
nations, for she says thot’s the mutual confidence. Ha, ha, ha! Ecod it’s a 
a room start is the mutual contidence !” 
The entrance of Mrs. Browdie with asmart cap on and very many apologies 
r ther having been detected in the act of breakfastir g in the kitchen, stopped 
Join in his discussion of this grave subject, and hastened the breakfast, which 
being composed of vast mounds of toast, new-laid eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire 
pic, and other cold substantials (of which heavy relays were constantly appear- 
ing from another kitchen under the direction of a very plump servant), was ad- 
mirably adapted to the cold bleak morning, and received the utmost justice from 
al parties. At last it came to a close, and the fire which had been ligh ed in 


| the best parlour baving by this time burnt up, they adjourned thither to hear 


what Nicholas had to tell, 


Nicholas told them all, and never was there a story which awakened so many 
emotions in the breasts of two eager listeners. At one time honest John groan- 


, ed iu sympathy, and at another roared with joy ; at one time he vowed to go 


up to London on purpose to get a sight of the Brothers Chee ryble, and at an- 
oitier swore that ‘Tim Linkinwater should receive such a ham by coach, and 
carriage free, as mortal knife had never carved. When Nicholas began to de- 
scribe Madeline, he sat with his mouth wide open nudging Mrs. Browdie from 
time to time, and exclaiming under his breath that she must be “ raa’ther atidy 
sort.” and when he heard at last that his young friend had come down purpose- 
y 'o communicate his good fortune, and to convey to him al! those assurances 
of friendship which he cou'd not state with sufficient warmth in writing—that 
the only object of his journey was to share his happiness with them, and to tell 
them that when he was married they must come up to see him, and that Made- 
ne insisted on it as well as he—John could hold out no longer, but after look- 


ing indignantly at his wife and demanding to know what she was whimpering 


or, drew his coat-steeve over his eyes and blubbered outright.” 


“Telle’e waa’t though,” said John seriously, when a great deal had been 
d 


| said on both sides, ‘‘to return to schoolmeasther: if this news aboot ’un has 


reached school to-day, the old “ooman weaun’t have a whole boan in her boddy, 
| nor Fauny neither.” 

“Oh John!” cried Mrs. Browdie. 

‘Ah! and Oh John agean,” replied the Yorkshireman. “TI dinnot know 
| what they lads mightn’t do, When it first got aboot that schoolmeasther was 

n trouble, soom feythers and moothers sent and took their young chaps awa’. 

lfihem as is left should know waa’ts coom tiv’un, there'll be sike a revolution 

and rebel'—Ding! But I think they'll a’ gang daft, and spill bluid like 
wather!” 

In fact John Browdie’s apprehens.ons were so strong that he determined to 
|ride over to the school without delay, and invited Nicholas to accompany him, 
| which however he declined, pleading that his presence might perhaps aggravate 

the bitterness of their adversity. 

* Thot’s true !’’ said Joho, ** I should ne’er ha’ thought o’ thot.” 

‘““T must retarn to-morrow,” said Nicholas, ** but I mean to dine with you to- 
jday, and if Mrs. Browdie can give a bed—” 

* Bed!" cried John, ‘1 wish thou could’st sleep in fower bedeat once. Ecod 
| thou should’st have ’em a’. Bide till I coom back, on'y bide till | coom back, 

and ecod we'll mak’ a day of it.”’ 
| Giving his wife a hearty kiss, and Nicholas a no less hearty shake of the 
| hand, John mounted his horse and rode off: leaving Mrs. Browdie to apply her- 
self to hospitable preparations, and his young friend to stroll about the neigh- 
bourhood, and revisit spots which were rendered familiar to him by many a 
miserable association. ; 

John cantered away, and arriving at Dotheboys Hall tied his horse to a gate 
and made his way to the schoolroom door, which he found locked on the 
iuside. A tremendous noise and riot arose from within, and applying his eye 
to a convenient crevice in the wall, he did not remain long in ignorance of its 
me aning. 
| The news of Mr. Squeers’s downfall had reached Dotheboys ; that was quite 
|clear. ‘To all appearance it bad very recently become known to the young gen- 
| tlemen, for the rebellion had just broken out. 
| It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle mornings, and Mrs. Squeers had en- 
| tered the school according to custom with the large bow! and spoon, followed 
| by Miss Squeers and the amiable Wackford, who during his father’s absence 
| had taken upon him such minor branches of the executive as kicking the pupils 

with his nailed boots, pulling the hair of some of the smaller boys, pinching the 

others in aggravating places, and rendering himself in various similar ways 2 

great comfort and happiness to his other. Their entrance, whether by preme- 

ditation or a simultaneous impulse, was the signal of revolt. While one detach- 
;ment rushed to the door and locked it, and another mounted upon the desks 
| and forms, the stoutest (and consequently the newest) boy seized the cane, and 
confronting Mrs. Squeers with a stern countenance, snatched off her cap and 
beaver-bonnet, put it on his own head, armed himself with the wooden spoon, 
and bade her, on pain of death, go down upon hex knees, and take a dose direct- 
ly. Before that estimable lady could recover herself or offer the slightest re- 
taliation, she was forced into a kneeling posture by a crowd of shouting tor- 
mentors, and compelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious mixture, rendered 
more than usually savoury by the immersion in the bowl of Master Wackford's 
| head, whose ducking was entrusted to another rebel. The success of this first 
ichievment prompted the malicious crowd, whose faces were clustered togethor 
in every variety of lank and half-starved ugliness, to further acts of outrage.— 
The leader was insisting upon Mrs. Squeers repeating her dose, Master 
Squeers was undergoing another dip in the treacle, and a violent assault had 
been commenced on Miss Squeers, when John Browdie, bursting open the door 
with one vigorous kick, rushed to the rescue. The shouts, screams, groans, 
| hoots, and clapping of hands, suddenly ceased, and a dead silence ensued. 
“Ye be noice chaps,” said John, looking steadily round. ‘* What’s to do 
here, thou yoong dogs !” 

“ Squeers is in prison, and we are going to run away !”’ cried a score of shrill 
voices ‘* We won't stop, we won't stop!” 

‘“* Weel then, dinnot stop,” replied John, “‘ who waants thee to stop? Roon 
awa’ loike men, but dinnot hurt the women.” 

“ Hurrah!” cried the shrill voices, more shrilly still. 

“Hurrah!” repeated John. ‘ Weel, hurrah loike men too. Noo then, look 
out. Hip—hip—hip—hurrah !” 

‘Hurrah !”’ cried the voices. 

‘‘ Hurrah agean,” said John. ‘‘ Looder still.” 

The boys obeyed. 

“ Anoother!” said John. ‘‘Dinnot be afeard on it. Let's have a good 
un ” 

“Hurrah!” 

“ Noo then,” said John, “‘let’s have yan more to end wi’, and then coot off 
as quick as you loike. Tak’ a good breath noo—Squeers be in jail—the school’s 
brokken oop—it’s a’ ower—past and gane—think o’ thot, and let it be a hearty 
‘un. Hurrah!” 

Such a cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboys Hall had never echoed before, 
and were destined never to respond to again. When the sound had died away 
the school was empty, and of the busy noisy crowd which had peopled it but 
five minutes before, not one remained. 

‘Very well, Mr. Browdie !” said Miss Squeers, hot and flushed from the re- 
cent encounter, but vixenish to the last; ** you've been and excited our boys to 
run away. Now see if we don’t pay you out for that, Sir! If my pa is unfor- 
tunate and trod down by henemies, we're not going to be basely crowed and 
conquered over by you and Tilda.” 

“Noa?” replied John bluntly, “thou bean’t. Tak’ thy oath o’ thot. Think 
betther o’ us, Fanny. I tell’ee both that I’m glod the auld man has been caught 
out at last—dom'd glod—but yell sooffer eneaf wi’out any crowin’ fra’ me, and 
[ be not the mun to crow nor be Tilly the lass, so I tell’ee flat, More than 


| 
| 
| 
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thot, I tell’ee noo, that if thou need’st friends to help thee awa’ from this place 
_dinnot turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st—thou'lt foind Tilly and I wi’ a 
thout o’ old times aboot us, ready to lend thee a hond. And when I say thot, 
dinnot think I be asheamed of waa’t I’ve deane, for I say agean, Hurrah ! and 
dom the schoolmeasther—there !”” : 

His parting words concluded, John Browdie strode heavily out, remounted 
his nag, pat him once more into a smart canter, and, carolling lustily forth 
some fragments of an old song, to which the horse's hoofs rang a merry accoi- 
paniment, sped back to his pretty wife and to Nicholas. 

For some days afterwards the neighbouring country was overrun with boys, 
who, the report went, had been secretly fernished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, 
no! only with a hearty meal of bread and meat, but with sundry shillings and | 
sixpences to help them on their way. To this rumour John always returned a | 
stout denial, which he accompanied, however, with a lurking grin, that ren- 
dered the suspicious doubtful, and fully confirmed all previous believers in 
their opinion. 

There were a few timid young children, who, miserable as they had been, 
and many as were the tears they had shed in the wretched school, still knew no 
other home, and had formed for it a sort of attachment, which made them weep 
when the bolder spirits fled, and cling toit as a refuge. Of these, some were 
found crying under hedges and in such places, frightened at the solitude. One 
had a dead bird in a little cage ; he had wandered nearly twenty miles, and 
when his poor favourite died, lost courage, aud lay down beside him. Another 
was discovered in a yard hard by the school, sleeping with a dog, who bit at 
those who came to remove him, and licked the sleeping child’s pate face. 

They were taken back, and some other stragglers were recovered, but by 
degrees they were c'aimed, or lost again; and in course of time Dotheboys | 
Hall and its last breaking up began to be forgotten by the neighbours, or to be | 
only spoken of as among the things that had been. 


CHAP. LXV. 


CONCLUSION. 
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When her term of mourning had expired, Madeline gave her hand and fortune | presence ; who, being a very benevolent man, was much pleased to see him so 


to Nicholas, and on the same day and at the same time Kate became Mrs 
Frank Cheeryble. It was expected that Tim Linkinwater and Miss La Creevy 


would have made a third couple on the occasion, but they declined, and two or j 


three weeks afterwards went out together one morning before breakfast, and 
coming back with merry faces, were found to have been quietly married that 
day. 

The money which Nicholas acquired in right of his wife he invested in the 
firm of Cheeryble Brothers, in which Frank had become a partner. Before 
many years elapsed, the business began to be carried on in the names of 
“Cheeryble and Nickleby,” so that Mrs. Nickleby’s prophetic anticipation: 
were realized at last. 

The twin brothers retired. 
They were surrounded by happiness of their own creation, and lived but to in- 
crease it. 

fim Linkinwater condescended, after much entreaty and browbeating, to 
accept a share in the house, but he could never be prevailed upon to suffer the 
publication of his name as a paitner, and always persisted in the punctual and 
regular discharge of his clerkly duties. 

He and his wife lived in the old house, and occupied the very bed-chamber 
in which he had slept for four-and-forty years. As his wife grew older, she 
became even a more cheerful and light-hearted little creature ; and it was a 
common saying among their friends, that it was impossible to say which looked 
the happiér—Tim as he sat calmly smiling in his elbow-chair on one side of the | 
fire, or his brisk little wife chatting andlaugking, and constantly bustling in and | 
out of hers, on the other. | 

Dick, the blackbird, was removed from the counting-house and promoted toa | 
warm corner in the common sitting-room | 


Beneath his cage hung two minia- | 
tures, of Mrs. Linkinwater’s execution: one representing herself and the other | 
Tim, and both smiling very hard at all beholders. Tim’s head being powdered | 
ike a twelfth cake, and his spectacles copied with great nicety, strangers de- 
tected a close resemblance to him at the first glance, and this leading them to 
suspect that the other must be his wife, and emboldening them to so without | 
scruple, Mrs. Linkinwater grew very proud of these achievements in time, and | 
considered them armongjfthe most successful likenesses she had ever painted. ‘Tim | 
had the profoundest faith in them likewise, for upon this, as upon all other 
subjects, they held but one opiaion, and if ever there were a ‘comfortable | 
couple”’ in the world, it was Mr. and Mrs. Linkinwater. 
Ralph having died intestate, and having no relations but those with whom | 
he had lived in such enmity, they would have become in legal course his hers. 
But they could not bear the thought of growing rich on money so acquired, and 
felt as though they could never hope to prosper with it. They made no claim 
to his wealth ; and the riche. for which he had toiled all his days, and burdened | 
his soul with so many evil deeds, were swept at last into the coffers of the state, | 
and no man was the etter or the happier for them. eae | 
Arthur Gride was tried for the unlawful possession of the will, which he had 
either procured to be stolen, or dishonestly acquired and retained by other 
means as bad. By dint of an ingenious counsel, and a legal flaw, he escaped, 
but only to undergo a worse punishment ; for some years afterwards his house 
was broken open in the night by robbers, tempted by the rumours of his great | 
wealth, and he was found most horribly murdered in his bed. 
Mrs. Sliderskew went beyond the seas at nearly the same time as Squeers, | 
and in the course of nature neverreturned. Brooker died penitent Sir Mul- | 
' 


berry Hawk lived abroad for some years, courted and caressed, and in high re- } 
pute as a fine dashing fellow ; and ultimately, returning to this country, was | 
thrown into jail for debt, and there perished miserably, as such high, noble | 
spirits generally do. | 

The first act of Nicholas, when he became a rich and prosperous merchant, | 
was to buy his father’s old house. As time crept on, and there came gradually | 
about him a group of lovely children, it was altered and enlarged, but none of | 
the old rooms were ever pulled down, no old tree was rooted up, nothing with | 
which there was any association of bygone times was ever removed or changed. 

Within a stone’s-throw was another retreat, enlivened by children’s pleasant | 
voices too, and here was Kate, with many new cares and occupations, and | 
many new faces courting her sweet smile (and one so like her own, that to her 
mother she seemed a child again,) the same true gentle creature, the same 
fond sister, the same in the love of all about her, as in her girlish days. 

Mrs. Nickleby lived sometimes with her daughter, and sometimes with her 
s0n, accompanying one or other of them to London at those periods when the 
cares of business obliged both families to reside there, and always preserving a | 
great appearance of dignity, and relating her experiences, (especially on points 
connected with the management and bringing-up of children) with much so 
lemnity and importance. It was a very long time before she could receive | 
Mrs. Linkinwater into favour, and it is even doubtful whether she ever tho- 
roughly forgave her. | 

There was one grey-haired, quiet, harmless gentleman, who, winter and | 
summer, lived in a little cottage hard by Nicholas’s house, and when he was | 
not there, assumed the superintendence of affairs. His chief pleasure and de- 
light was in the children, with whom he was a child himself, and master of | 
the revels. The little people could do nothing without dear Newman Noggs. 

The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, and trodden by feet so 
small and light, that not a daisy dropped its head beneath their pressure.— 
Through all the spring and summer-time, garlands of fresh flowers wreathed | 
by infant hands rested upon the stone, and when the children caine to change | 


them lest they should wither and be pleasant to him no longer, their eyes filled | same amount they had taken with them from home, to —s — The 
with tears, and they spoke low and softly of their pocr dead cousin. servant girl was also obliged, when again examined, to confess that another man 


*,* [A new work by the author of this very popular tale is announced for | had arrived at the house after them, and had quitted it in a mysterious way. 


: 
commencement early in the ensuing year. It is our inteution to give it a place 
in our future columns. ] 


a 


THE SPALPEEN. 
BY P. M‘TEAGUB, ESQ. —[Concluded from the last Allion.} 

The money was then carefully counted out, and put into Nelly’s hands, who | 
turning to the children, charged them all to secrecy, and that they should not 
be talking to their neighbours, or saying one word about the guineas, or the 
murder,—to all which Connor assented ; for he added, though they were deter- 
mined tobe kind to those about them, “it was no use putting the country up to 
their present riches, as it would only be bringing crowds of people asking ques- 
tions, and trying to borrow money for their various occasions ;’’ and, as to the 
murder, he declared he would never speak of it till he saw Mr. Corbett, who 
he believed to be the only man that would give him proper advice about it. So, 
after a long deliberation, it was resolved that half the money they now posses- 
sed should be hid in a safe place ; and that Connor, assisted by Jemmy, should 
begin to turn the other half over by buying stock at the fairs and markets, and 
seeing where they might afterwards dispose of it to the best advantage.* 

And now, having settled everything to general satisfaction, they all crept into 
their respective resting-places. and seldom had sleep visited so happy a family, | 
for they were rich beyond the utmost bounds of their expectations, and airy 
Visions of bliss contrived to flit across the hours of their repose. 





The morning was advanced when they got up. The meal they assembled | 
to partake of was scanty enough; but the general endearments which passed | 

*It may appear singular that Connor and his wife should have mutvally pé ree 
even theircnidren to participatein such secrets as these tut I believe it w e admit | 
ted. by those who have a much better knowledge of this country than I possess, that 
the v i€¢ of secrecy, as practis2d in Ireland, but too often borders upont € c 


cealu 


| : 
| ing finished, the judges had moved on to Limerick the day before. 


Who needs be told that they were happy '— the recital of the night scene in the farmhouse in the county of Limerick, Con- 


desired him to go home to his mother, and tell her he had no doubt her husband 


| cow-house, where she found her mistress tied up to the posts. 
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sweetened their homely fare, and health, and the exuberance of pleasure, crown- 
ed their board with countless luxuries. 

It rg mid-day when Nelly, who was ever industrious, whether at home or 
abroad, settled herself to spin; while the children, according to their age and 


strength, were directed to various employments. Would it were always so in 
an Irish cabin ! 


’ . . . 
Connor declared his intention to go up to Mr. Corbett's who was not only 
the nearest magistrate, 


but for that year high-sheritf of the county of Clare. 
He had a beautiful house about three miles off, and was universal!y beloved and 
respected. Jemmy accompanied his father, who was much better pleased with 
him and his whiskers than he had beeu the preceding night ; for, in truth, Jem- | 
my was a fine lad now, nearly eighteen years of age, and moreover, as straight | 
and handsome “a boy,” as could be seen in the neighbourhood ; and, if it was |! 
thus he looked in a tattered waistcoat and without sleeves, it may be readily | 
| 





imagined what an improvement was saon afterwards effected when he appeared 
in anew frieze coat, and with a pair of stout brogues on his feet. 

; Unfortunately they were just a day too late for Mr. Corbett, who had taken 
his family to Dublin, and was not expected back for five or six weeks; during 
which time Connor, however, still determined to keep his own counsel, not 
knowing, as he used to say, ‘* what might come of random talking.” He there- 
fore busily entered into his proposed employments, and soon appeared as the 
shrewd and experienced jobber, in which business, also, he was most ably as- 
sisted by his son. Nor was it long before a success was apparent which seldom 
fails to attend a sober, honest, and steady trader in any line. 

The cabin was now amply supplied witl potatoes; and a good milch cow 
afforded them plenty of milk ; and, though the winter was a severe one, they 
hed a real summer of contentment. ; 

Six weeks had now nearly expired, when that excellent man and indefatiga- 
ble magistrate, Mr. Corbett, returned with his family, He had come back from 

ublin to attend the Ennis assizes as sheriff, and the business of the courts be- 





Leaving Jemmy in the kitchen, Connor was readily ushered into Mr. Corbett's 


sensibly improved in manvers and appearance, and desired him to sit down and 
| tell him all that had happened to bim during his absence. 
| _ Connor could not begin his recital till he had poured out his acknowledgments 
| for all ** his honour’s charity and kindness to his poor wife and children. Nelly 
| would have been Jost entirely but for his honour, and the children begging about 

the country.” And so he would have gone on for half an hour if he had been 
| permitted ; but Mr. Corbett stopped him short, telling him he had a great deal 
of business to attend to, and desiring him immediately to enter upon the history 
of his absence. Connor therefore began; and, so successfully and clearly ac- 
| complished the narration, that Mr. Corbett often afterwards declared that no 
| actor upon any stage had more completely riveted his attention. But, during 


| 


nor observed the good man to be particularly uneasy and impatient: for, more 
than once, he changed colour, looked at his wateh; and then, hardly waiting 
for the conclusion, rang the bell violently, and got up and walked to the door. 
| Then turning to Connor, he said, 

“Why did you not begin with this murder ? 
this time ? wretched man! Your fellow-travellers may at this moment be 
condemned to death. Their trial was to come on this day.” 

‘The Lord in heaven forbid !” ejaculated Connor. 

At this moment the door was opened, when Mr. Corbett desired that his 
brown hunter should be immediately saddled, and brought round instantly— 
“instantly?” he repeated with fearful emphasis. Then addressing Connor, he 
asked him whether he had the bit of cloth? 

“have, your honour. Here it is, fastened with a pin to the inside of my 
waistcoat.”’ 

“Then, Connor, I tell you, that if the Almighty be pleased to favour a 
righteous cause—of which I never despair—you may yet be in time to save 
the lives of these innocent men; but, that if you delay aN INSTANT upon the 
road, they are inevitably iost. I have heard of the business, and no one doubts 
their guilt.” 

Mr. Corbett then wrote a short letter to the high sheriff of Limerick, ac- 
quainting him that the bearer, Connor O'Meara, was well known to him, that 
he would vouch for his truth and honesty, and that he had a most important dis- 
closure to make, which in all probability would save the lives of the two priso- 
ners who were to stand their trial for the murder of Mr. Kennedy. He likewise 
told Connor that his horse would carry him to Limerick in three hours ; that he 


What have you been about all 





was sitting uneasily upon the bench, and almost mechanically feeling for that 
black emblem of death which, it is said, strikes more terror into the hearts of 
culprits than all the subsequent arrangements of offended justice, when at this 
most critical moment aconfusion in court announced Connor's sudden arrival, 
and the sheriff having read Mr. Corbett’s letier, rose from his seat, and laid it 
open before the judge. 

His lordship was evidently much surprised, if not disconcerted, at an inter- 
ruption at such a period; and, looking rather sternly at the sheriff, demanded 
to know whether the letter now placed before him had reference to the trial then 
on the point of conclusion ! 

“Tt has, my lord,” replied the sheriff. ‘It was written three hours ago by 
the high-sheritf of the county of Clare, whom your lordship knows; a material 
witness has arvived this instant in court, who was on the spot the very evening 
of the murder, aud who is most anxious to give his testimony in favour of the 
accused.”’ 

The judge immediately, turning to the jury, addressed them as follows :— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,—A very extraordinary circumstance has occurred. 
It appears that a witness has just arrived in court, who is prepared to give some 
strong additional evidence in favour of the accused, the two unfortunate prison- 
ers at the bar. Ishould consider myself unworthy the office I fill, were I to 
deny them the benetit of such assistance; aud you, gentlemen, would, I am 
equally certain, regret a premature verdict as long as you lived. I desire, there- 
fore, that you will again resume your seats, and, if necessary, hold yourselves 
prepared to reconsider your verdict.” = 

Upon this the prisoner's counsel called Counor O'Meara to come up and be 
sworn. Connor sprang nimbly upon the tab.e. His whole appearance prepos- 
sessed the court in his favour, and the state of his clothes convinced all present 
how much he had exerte| himself to arrive in time for the trial. It was also 
remarked that Connor's unexpected presence soon caused much apparent unea- 
siness to the prosecutrix, who was seated in court, next to a ta!l powerful young 
man, with whom she had frequent consultations during the proceedings. 

In turning an eager glance to look round him, Connor's eye rested upon this 
couple. He instantly recognized the widow, while she, evidently remembering 
him, turned her head another way. He was now sworn, and called upon for his 
evidence ; when, to the astonishment of the court, he said in a firm voice, 

‘*My Lord,—Before I begin to declare what I know in this affair, I pray your 
lordship will direct the doors to be strictly guarded, as, if Ido not very much 
mistake, the two real murderers are now not far from me at large, and may at- 
tempt to make their escape.” 

Upon this the prosecutriy put a handkerchief up to her face, and the man 
near her was observed to button up his great coat, asif conscious that some- 
thing was about to be discovered, which might render it very expedient for him 
to withdraw himself if possible. But Connor's precaution, and the orders of 
the judge, defeated even this desperate resource. 

Connor then began,and went through his narrative in the same clear straight- 
forward manner (so fart least as related to the occurrences of the night in 
question) as he had previously done to Mr. Corbett. There was no interruption 
by the counsel for the prosecution, which could or did in the least disturb him. 
On he went, bearing along with him in the minds of all present a full belief in 
his honesty and truth. He then concluded with these words, 

“TI can and do positively swear that that woman,” pointing to the prosecu- 
trix, was the woman that came into the yard, and held the conversation with 
the man, because I noticed (dark as it was) that she had the same gown, with 
Jarge spots upon it, which I had remarked upon her in the house, and also, that 
the whispers exactly resembled those that passed between her and the servant in 
the kitchen. And, as for the man now sitting next her, I judge him by his size 
to be the same asthe person who got off from his horse when I was hid in the 
hay. He called her Mary, and sbe ca'led him Denis; and, by the same token,” 
added Connor, ‘I have here in my pocket a round piece of cloth, the very co- 
lour of his great coat; this piece of cloth I cut out from underneath the collar 
(as { believe) of that very coat, which (if I am right) was the coat he took off 
and threw over the saddle of his horse.” 

This extraordinary disclosure perfectly electrified the whole court. The 
judge seemed as if he drew his breath with difficulty, but he gave instant orders 
that the coat should be taken from the man. It was so; the inside of the col- 
lar was eagerly examined, and a hole discovered, into which Connor's piece of 
cloth exactly fitted. 

‘“‘T have also another proof,” added Connor; “ provided that man’s horse is 
in Limerick, and the bridle can be got and brought here, you will see in it three 
small holes made by my knife.” 





must dismount at a livery stable which he described, and then run as fast as he 
could to the court-house, and deliver his letter to the sheriff, who would be in 
court. 

Connor, whose anxiety was quite equal to Mr. Corbett’s, if not greater, darted 
out when he saw the hunter at the door, and was upon his back in a moment, 
and on his wiy. Jemmy looked after his father with astonishment; but that 
good man, Mr. Corbett, soon explained the pressing exigency of the case, and 


would be back the following evening. 

Connor was an excellent horseman , the hunter admirably performed his part 
of the business ; the city of Limerick was successfully gained ; and, in les’ 
than three hours, the noble steed was seen crossing ‘Thornwood Bridge in full 
gallop. A few minutes after, and Connor, covered with mud, was at the court 
house, and crying out to the people to make way. ‘‘Make way—make way, 
poor sowls! I've a letter for the high-sheriff, and must give it into his own 
hands.”’ 

Way therefore was made, and im another instant the sheriff had received and 
read Mr. Corbett’s letter. 

The trial of the two farmers who had found shelter that eventful night at the 
house where the murder had been committed, had commenced some hours before 
The prosecutrix was the young widow of the murdered man. She had given 
her evidence in aclear and very confident manner, and had withstood some se- 
vere cross examinations by two eminent counsel, specially retained, and brought 
down by the prisoners at a considerable expense. 

It appeared also, by the evidence of the young servant girl of the house, that 
she had been awakened that particular morning by loud screams issuing from the 
That, on cut- 
ting the cords, her mistress appeared frantic with despair, and asked herto stop 
the two men who had murdered her master. That she looked about, but they 
were gone; and that then her mistress told her to go to the nearest house, and 
give the alarm. 

Several witnesses were examined from the neighbourhood, all of whom gave 
evidence that they had found the room where the murder had been committed 
in great disorder, and the chest of drawers and bureau broken open and rifled. 
That, having a description of the murderers from the prosecutrix, several young 
men had pursued and captured them, not far from O'Brien’s bridge ; and that, 
on bringing them to the house, the widow instantly identified them, and on the 
same day made her deposition before the coroner, upon whose warrant (he be- 
ing perfectly satisfied of their guilt,) they were committed to prison in Lim- 

rick. 

For the defence, the prisoners’ counsel were instructed in the first place to- 
tally to deny their having been concerned in the murder. Evidence, the most 
unexceptionable, was produced of their respectability , and that it was not 
likely they should have stained their hands with blood, and not participated in 
the plunder, which must have been considerable; and that, although money 
was found upon them, the evidence plainly showed that it was precisely the 


He might have done the deed. 

It was urged, however, by the prosecution, that nothing had shaken the direct 
evidence of the widow as to the identity of the two prisoners at the bar. She 
had sworn to them as the men who had tied her to the posts in the cow-house ; 
and that, with respect to the money, there could hardly be a doubt of their 
having removed and secreted it somewhere in the neighbourhood ; for, it had 
been too well known that the deceased had received a large sum in gold that 
day, and very likely these men had seen him receive it, and had followed him 
home. But, even admitting that the prosecutrix had been mistaken, how was 
it possible to overcome the remaining part of the evidence, particularly that 
given so clearly by the witnesses who had compared the footmarks left round 
the bed and near the bureau, and which so exactly and minutely agreed with the 
shoes the prisoners wore ’ and, as if this were not sufficiently conclusive, what 
would be said of the small articles found in their pockets, and which were 
known to have belonged to Mr. Kennedy, and could only have been found in his | 
room! Besides, how could they have been in the house, and not cognizant of | 
the murder 2 

This is, of course, a mere outline; much more must have passed, and proba- 
bly of deeper interest. The evidence, however, being concluded, the judge. 
who bore a high reputation for legal acumen, as well as great humanity, had 
summed up, and declared to the jury that in the course of his long experience 
on the bench, he had never seen a case which had presented to his mind a train 
of clearer circumstantial evidence against the prisoners at the bar ; but with a| 
recommendation tliat his own impressions might not bias the minds of the jury, | 
he enjoined their serious and impartial consideration of the evidence given on | 

| 





both sides; and concluded by saying that whatever might be his opinion, h« 
should be much relieved by a solemn record of theirs. 

The jury, after nearly an hour's consultation, had returned to their box, and 
were upon the point of delivering their verdict of cuiity, and the judge, who 


in the countenance of the foreman too plainly read the doom of the prisoners, | 





In a few minutes this was done ; and by the time Connor had ended the en- 
tire of his evidence, the bridle was produced, and the three simall holes he had 
pierced with his knife were distinctly visible. 

It is impossible to describe the appearance of the poor prisoners at this mo- 
ment. With clasped hands, and with their eyes looking up to heaven, they 
seemed to be pouring forth their gratitude to God for their great e*cape, while 
honest Connor, who had enlisted all hearts in his favour, began io be almost the 
idol of the court. In the meantime the infamous woman had fainted away, and 
her miserable paramour, (a man of dissolute habits in the neighbourhood, and 
known to be in great difficulties) appeared to be gradually shrinking to nothing. 

When this powerfully direct and conclusive evidence was finished, the judge 
charged the jury a second time; upon which, without retiring from their box, 
they forthwith acquitted the prisoners at the bar, and expressed their extreme 
satisfaction at their deliverance ; whereupon the excellent judge, after compli- 
menting Connor upon his evidence, told the prisoners that they were not only 
free, but would leave the bar without a single stain upon their reputations. 

A warrant was then made out against the widow and her base companion in 
guilt, and they were committed to gaol, indited and brought to trial the follow- 
ing morning, and found guilty by a fresh jury, and condemned on Connor's evi- 
dence. 

Connor spent the evening of his arrival with his two fellow-travellers, who 
during a course of many subsequent years, embraced numerous opportunities of 
rendering him and his family good services ; and immediately after the trial on 
the following day, he remounted Mr. Corbett’s horse, bearing with him most 
complimentary letters from the judge, the high sheriff, and the foreman of the 

ury. I must also add that that gentleman was so highly pleased at the provi- 
dential issue of this event, and with Connor’s good conduct, that he put him in 
possession of a snog farm, in which he prospered exceedingly, and which, in- 
deed, is still occupied by his worthy descendants. 

To conclude this eventful story : many months had not elapsed before Con- 
nor received an unexpected visit at his new house from a gentlernan who an- 
nounced himself as Capt. Kennedy, the only son of the late unfortunate man 
for whose murder his wretched widow and her miserable accomplice had so justly 
suffered. Poor Mr. Kennedy’s latter days were probably embittered by the con- 
viction of his son’s death,—his letters having been intercepted by the wicked 
woman who in his weakness the old man had espoused. 

Captain Kennedy, after passing many years in India, where he was highly 
esteemed and distinguished, returned with the filial determination of cheering 
the declining years of hisfather. What his sensations must have been on hear- 
ing the dreadful narrative just recited every feeling mind can readily imagine. 

‘Lo Connor, however, he felt that his chief debt of gratitude was due ; and, 
as the first proof of it, he brought with him a noble silver tankard, with a suita- 
ble inscription, still safely preserved, and upon which the family set a bigh 
value. : 

Nor did Capt. Kennedy’s friendship slumber here ; finding that Connor's se- 
cond son, who bore the same name, bid fair to be a very promising candidate 
for military fame, he, the following year, procured him a cadetship in India, 
where he realised every expectation which could have been formed of him by 
his family and friends. 

As for Jemmy, his heart and soul were in the farm, which was a model for the 
surrounding district, and plentifully cropped and stocked, with the finest sheep 
and cattle that could be procured. He was soon well known at most of the 
great fairs and markets, for his journeys were successful, his judgment being 
sound, and people liking to deal with him. But there was no one ever happier 
to see this young man under his roof than our honest and upright friend, James 
Fitzpatrick, whose attachment to Jeinmy’s father never ceased. 

And it also gives me the greatest pleasure to add that Miss Eliza Fitzpatrick, 
who had grown up to be not only a good, but beautiful girl, was not slow in dis- 
tinguishing merits so generally appreciated , nor could Jemmy’s beart find its 
due proportion of rest and ease tll the families and their fortunes were happily 
and more closely united, , 

And now, good reader, may I ask you what you think of an Trish spalpeen* 


nenisiiinmnetnies 
ORIENTAL SCENES. 
THE FALLS OF THE CAUVARY.—BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

Before daylight, in the morning after the successful encounter with the Man- 
eater, Mansfield and Charles, accompanied by the Doctor, who had joined them 
on the previous evening, were making the best of their way across 2 wide ex- 
tent of barren plain, towards the sacred island of Seevasamoodrom Here 
they intended to halt for a day, on their way home, to visit the celebrated falls 
of the Cauvary. The country, over which they travelled, being of that unm- 
teresting character which affords neither fine scenery nor any prospect of ad- 
venture, beyond a chance shot at an antelope or a bustard, Mansfield beguiled 
the tedium of a long march, by giving his companions a description of the is- 
land and the falls This our readers will perhaps pardon us for repeating. in as 
few words as possible, to save explanation hereafter 
one of the small islands of the river Cauvary. affor!s an 
site of the ancient and 


Seevasamoo'rum 
ybject of interest to the antiquary, as having been the 
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sacred city of Gungah Paresh It is now almost a wilderness, overgrown with 
high jungle grass, and forest trees; the only traces of its former splendour 
which now remain, being the ruins of two or three pagodas, with fragments of 
ancient sculpture, half-buried in the earth. It is also in'eresting to the admirer 
of nature, from the beauty of its scenery, and the magnificent, falls which the 
river forms on either side of it ; and to the sportsman, as being a favourite haunt 
of tigers and other wild animals, 

The island still retains its sacred character, and a few modern pagodas have 
sprung up among the ruins, like suckers from a decayed root, affurding shelter 
to a nest of lazy Brabmin priests, i's only inbabitants. It is the property of a 
petty Jagiardar named Rhamaswamy, who, from having been head servant to 
an Euopean Ge atleman, has gradually amassed a fortune, and raised himself 
to a situation of some imporiance. Whether he came by his weal'h honestly 
or otherwise, does not appear. But, at all events, he has shown his gratitude 
to those from whom he derived it, by erecting upon the islani a handsome, 
well-furnished house, the hospitable doors of which are ever open to his Euro- 
pean friends. An estabiishment of servants, and a palanquin, are also kep' 
And, to particular friends, the key of a well-stocked cellar is geverally offered, 
although few there be who trespass so far upon his hospitality as tv make use 
of it. 

The larger branch of the river, which flows on the western sile of the is- 
land, forms the fallcatled “ Gungan Jooki,” or the * Leap of Gungah.” The 
corresponding fall, onthe easteru side, is catled ** Bir Jooki,” trom Bir, a ban- 
van tree. ‘I'he legend from which the falls derive their names, is as follows : 
It is a translation from an ancient Hindoo MS. preserved in one of the pagodas 
of Seevasamoodrum. 

“ Gungah Raj, King of Seevasamoodrum, had a Sycar,* wiose name was 
Humpah. This man conceived a violeut desire to eat at the tible of Gangah 
Raj. But being of low caste, his doing so would, according to the religion of 
the Hindoos, have been considered as an abominable pollution. ‘The wish of 
the Sycur was at length gratihe d in the following extraordinary manner : 





**As Humpab one day wan fered along the bank of the river iu a melancholy 
mood, thinking how he might possibly accomplish the object of his wishes, he 
met a voung woman, bearing upon her head a pitcher of milk 
addressed Humpah, and demarded the cause ef his melancholy. He, being 
ashamed, refused to teil her. But the woman was a sorceress, and not only 
informed him that she was aware of his desires, but promised, on certain con- 
ditions that they should be gratified. Humpah having agreed to her terms, she 
procured a young ir or banyan tree, which had grown under the shade of a 
large tree of the same species.t From this young shoot she prepared a cer 
tain ointment, with which she directed Humpah to anoint his foreicad) Upon 
doing so, he immediately became invisible; and by means of this charm, was 
enabled, for the space of twelve years, not only to partake of the luxuries of 
Gungah Raj's table, bat to participate in al! the other pleasures which the Ra 
jah enjoyed. At length Gungah Raj fell sick, but had no apperent disease to 
account for his altered appearance. He consulted the Divinity, who informed 
him that his sickness was occas’oned by an inmate of his house, and directed 
iim to mix some very hot ingredients in the dishes that were sent to table, by 
which means the offender would be discovered. This was acevrdingly done ; 
and Humpah, tie Sycar, by eating of the hot preparation, was thrown into such 
a profuse perspiratiun, that the charmed ointment was washed from his fore- 
head, and he became visible. Humpah fell dead before the Rajah as they sat 
at meat. Gungah Raj applied to the Brahmins to know by what means he 
might be cleansed from the pollution he had sustained. They replied, that 
nothing but death could wipe away the stain; and Gungah, wit) 
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: bis javourite 
wife, resolved to destroy themselves by leaping down the cataract The Rajah 
having mounted a spirited horse, and placed his wife behind hin 


i, 2 illoped fu 
riously towards the precipice. 


The noble animal took the leap bodly ; but, 
instead of plunging into the gulf below, alighted in safety on ihe opposite 
bank.t A herdsman seeing this, and being aware of the Raja'i’s determina- 
tion, came up, and advised him to blindfold the animal. The Rajah according- 
y took off vis turban, and having bound it over the eyes of his 


down the precipice with his wife, and so perished.” 


horse, leap d 


The fall on the other side of the island is called Bir Jooki in comimemora- 


tion of the banyan tree, from which the charm was prepared. ‘Tne ancien 
tree under which the charmed plant is said to have grown, is still 10 be seen 
near the bridge 





Northing particularly worthy of notice occurred during the march, and three | 
hours of hard rding brought our travellers to the village of Bulkawaddy, on 
the banks of the Cauvary, from whence, to reach the island it was necessary to 
cross a branch of the river Here they were met by Mr. M—, | 
avery intelligent haif-caste, who acted as overseer of Rhamasw amy’s property, | 
and did the honours to his guests in the absence of the old Gentleman, who 
resided at Mysore, and eeldom visited the island himself. Mr. M— “eh 
been apprised of their intended visit, by a messenger despatched on the pre- 
vious evening, bad a large basket-boat in waiting. to ferry the party across the 
river. Charles, who had never before seen one of these antediluvian-looking 
craft. was not a little astonished, on reaching the bank of the river, 


in basket-boats 


to behold 
nothing but a huge circular wicker basket, roughly covered with hides, and 
manned by two naked boatmen, each provided witha long bambvo pole instead 
of a paddle. 

The stream was rapid, and the sharp pointed rocks which shot up in all di- 
rections above the surface of the troubled waters, threatened destruction to the | 
rash mortals who dared to brave the fury of the torrent in so frail, and appa- 
rently uninanagea’ le a machine, as a circular basket propelled by poles. Charles 
however, seeing that Mansfield jumped in without hesitation, and that even th 


Doetor showed but slight symptoms of fear, took his place, and said nothing, } 
il! he saw the horse-keepers leading the horses down the bank, as if with the | 
intention of embarking them also. 

This was a proceeding which he could not by any means understand, much ' 
less admire, and perching himself upon the edge of the boat, to keep his legs } 


out of harm’s way, he asked Mausfield, with a louk of astonishment, how he pro- 
posed s'owing the horses. 


Manstield laughed heart ly et the idea of embarking three fiery horses in a 
frail basket boat, and explained that he only intended to take them in tow, and 
make them swiin lish this in so rapid a stream, and with so many | 
impediments in their course, appeared to Charles little less difficult than em 
barking them at once. But, although he fully expected to be forced to swim 
for his life, before they reached the opposite cide, he put the best face he could | 
-upon the matter, and looked on in silence. 
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The horsekeepers having removed the saddles and bridles, and fastened a 
rope round the neck of each horse, jumped into the basket-boat, and holding 
the end of the rope, called to their respective charges to follow them. The | 
sagacious animals reluctantly obeyed, snorting and pawniog, as they gradually 
waded into the water, till it suddenly deepened, and they were obsiged to be- | 
take themselves toswimming. Once fairly afloat, the horses were pulled up 
close to the edge of the basket, and the horsekeepers holding the rope in one 
hand, caressed the heads of their favourites with the other, whils they strove 
to encourage them by every terin of endearment, which the fondest nurse could 
have lavished on a frightened child. It is beautiful to witness the mutual at- 
tachment which exists beiween an Indian groom—than whom there is no bet- 
ter groom in the world—and his horse ; and enough to make an Englishman 
blush for his country when he thinks of ithe barbarous treatment, which even the | 
best guided horses sometimes meet with among his more civilized brethren | 
But this is a digression, and one for which English grooms, at least, and per- 
haps Englist. steep/e-chasers will hardly thank us. Well! no matter—it is a | 
short one—and if i: happer to meet the eye of these worthies—an honour we | 
hardly dare to hope for—they may revenge themselves by calling the Forest 
Ranger an “ Old Fogy,’’ which will be no great matter either: so let us return 
to our subject. 


| 
One vigorous push sufficed to launch the frail bark, with her living cargo and 
appendages, from the sheltered nook where she lay, into the angry flood; and | 
sent her sweeping along with fearful rapidity, amidst rocks, and shoals, and 
quicksands. The raging waters hissed, and roared, and boiled; the horses 
snorted ; the boatmen shouted ; and all appeared a scene of wild confusion ; 
whilst to add to the korrur of a novice in such matters; the scaly snout of 
« hungry alligator, would ever and anon thrust itself above the water, as if 
‘o remind the unfortunate occupants of the whirling basket, that an upset in 
such company, would probably be attended with more serious cousequences 
than a wet jacket. The eyes and nervous arms of the practised boatmen, how- 
ever, carried them safe through all difficulties. 


_ They had just escaped, by something like a miracle, from being dashed to 
pieces on a pointed rock, and had got into the strength of a rapid which ap- 
peared to be horrying them towards inevitable cestruction in a boiling 
whirlpool, when by a dexterous push, given at the right moment, the frail 
bark was diverted from her course, and even Manstield drew his breath 
more freely, as he perceived that she had been caught up by a smooth 
con of back-water, and was gliding swiftly and steadily towards the 


“ Weel, weel ; thanks be 
some o’ us may be s; 


———w 


: a servant. 
e banyan tree being reproduced | 
7 - ; 'y suckers, and not by seeds, a young tree crow- 
ety: byes yy circumstances is consi fered an cubsanedinars wtb Ren and A, sup- 
t The ptemdes d meee pag oer of Ireland, to be possessed of supernatural virtues 
Jer would be apt to doubt the ank being some two thousand feet! the sceptical travel- 
; 0 apt to doubt the authenticity of this part of the le the te : thet 
*ply indented footmarks of a horse are still to be seen onthe summit of the rock. 


me | to goodness we'r no’ born to be drowned ; altho’ 
‘area to stretch a tow yet; aud that’s a comfortable re- 


| is a God to be feared, not loved 


| ceive them; 
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flection.” So said the Doctor, now breaking silence for the first time, and di- 
ving into his capacious pocket, in search of his snuff mull. 

“Which do you call a comfortable reflection, Doctor?” said Mansfiel\|, 
laughing. * The certainty of our not being bom to be drowned,or the probabi- 
lity of some of us living to be hanged—eh ?” 

‘+ Whist noo, captain, wi’ your ill-tuned jokes,” replied the Docior, cramming 
a huge pinch of snuff up his nostri's, and trying to look grave in spite of # 
strong inclination to laugh. Be thankfu’ that ye are in adry skin, my man, 
and dina be o'er sure it’s no’ yourse! that hes tre hangman's mark on him— 
ye hae an awfu’ hempy look whiles—and, by my troth, I hae seen as Ikely a 
ad come to an ill end.” 

Having landed in safety,the dripping, half-drowned hor-es were rubbed down 
and saddled, and the travellers, remounting, rode on s!owly towards the vil 
lage 

it wasa lovely morning. The sun, although bright, even for an Indian sun, 
had not yet been sufficiently long above the horizon to render the hest oppres- 
sive. The balmy morning air had still all the freshness and elasticity of youth 
The dewdrogs hung, like liquid diamonds, from the long pendent branches of 
the stately palm-trees, which bent gracefully over the wimpling river, as if lost 
in admiration of their own beautiful forms. On the opposite bank, the pic. 
turesque huts of the village, half-concealed amidst a grove of venerable trees, 
with the richly carved pagoda rearing its head proudly in the midst, were 
brightly reflected, from the surface of adeep still pool of the river And on 
the strand, and in the water, were numberless groups of natives, adding beauty 
to the scene, by every variety of graceful drapery and picturesque colouring — 
In a sequestered nook, at cautious distance from the contaminating presence of 
his less holy brethren, a devout Brahmin performed with scrupulous exaciness 
the preseribed number of priestly ablutions, muttering as he did so his pharisai- 
cal prayers And, on the bank above, a Fakire—a Mahometan devotee—na- 
ked as at the day of his birth—for your devout Fakire does not condescend to 
the common decencies of life—lay extended at full leng'h upon his back, with 
his long tangled looks,which shears had never dared to violate, carefu ly spread 
out todry. He also offered up his morning prayers, and ever as he told a bead, 
he cast a look of proud contempt on the benighted pagan, who, in the plenitude 
of his ignorance, shaved his head and clothed his body. Here a group of 
laughing girls disported themselves, like bathing nymps, amidst the sparkling 
water, whilst their companions, who had not yet completed their morning task 
éame and went, balancing elegantly-formed jars on their still more graceful 
heads ; their silken robes filling the air with the perfume of sandalwo d, and 
the heavy silver bangles, which encirled their ankles, making tmnusc to thei 
light elastic steps. ‘There, a professional water-cariier, like an overloaded 
beast of burden, plodded a'ong under the weight of his well-filled leathern big 
regardless of all, save the speedy completion of his leborious duty. In one 
corner of the bay a yroup of industrious fishermen plied their trade, casting 
their circular nets with skilful hand. And in another a warlike band of My 
sore horsemen, armed to the teeth, and soiled with dust, looked upon the gay 
scene in stern silence, whilst their wearied steeds eagerly plunged their muz- 
zles into the siream, and swa'lowed copious draughts of the refreshing beverage 
which had not blessed their sight for many a weary mile. 

The stately adjutant, his ponderous bill reposing on his breast, with a look 
of dignified importance, stalked fearless amidst the crowd And the sacred 
monkeys, presuming on the sanctity of their character, frisked and bounded 
among the branches overhead ; now descending to levy their accustomed tribute 
from the fruit-basket of a passing Brahmin; and now insulting, with curt 
ously abstruse grimaces, the profane vulgar, who dared to pass them by unno- 
ticed. 

It was altogether such a scene as a paiater would love to study, or a poet to 
dream of —a scene all life, snd beauty, and apparent happiness. Who could 
look upon the face of nature on such a morning as this, and call himself an 
aheist? Or what gloomy philosopher would dare to say that this is not a fair 
world—a world formed for bappiness 1 

The heavens smile—the earth smiles—the glad waters smile, as they flow 
along their sunny course, through evergreen woods and flowery meadows—-the 
beasts of the field feed, and are thankful—the birds of the air sing for glad- 
ness—the very insects which live but for a day, sipping the dew of Heaven 
and dancing ia the sunbeams, are grateful for their short hours of happiness : 
and yet man, man alone of God’s creatures, looks with a jaundiced eye upon 
the beautiful works of nature, and says there is no God! or if there be, that he 
Why is this? So thought Charles as he 
gazed upon the scene in silent admiration An answer was at hand. 

Hiark to that strain of barbarous music! Behold that far-winding procession 
approaching from the sacred village of the Hindoo! Mark that group of dane 
ing girls—the fairest and most dissolute of their sex—~singing the praises of 
their demon God! The gorgeous car elaborately carved with the most obscene 
figures, bearing aloft the hideous idol of their worship! The crowd of frantic 
devotees dancing and shouting with the air of maniacs as they draw him along, 
and ready to throw themselves, a willing sacrifice ben: ath the wheels of his 
chariot. See the crafty Priests decking the carved image with garlands, and 
chanting his praises to excite his benighted worshippers to still more frantic 
deeds of superstition. Look upon this, a religious ceremony—contrast it with 
the beautiful simplicity of nature, and wonder no longer that man is discon- 
tented—-miserable! ‘To one sunk in such depths of ignorance, the voice of 
nature will call unheard, the light of truth will shine unseen, leaving his dark- 


| ened mind heedless as the mountain air, through which the eagle’s wing hath 


passed. 

Charles turned with horror from the disgusting pageant, and spurred in haste 
ifter his companions 

A short ride brought our travellers to the village ; their way lying through 
cultivated fields of rice, cotton, and indigo, intermixed with patches of that 
graceful plant, the Palma Christe, from which castor-oil—the common lamp 
oil of the lower classes in India—is prepared. Passing through deserted streets 
—for the whole male population of the village had poured forth to swell the 


| procession of their idol—-and stopping for a moment to admire the beautiful ar- 


chitecture of the Pagoda, guarded by a gigantic image of the sacred cow, ela- 
borately carved in black marble, they came upon an open space beyond the vil 
lage, and found themselves in frowt ef a handsome bungalow built in the Euro- 
pean style. Under alofty portico, supported by chunam pillars, a band of obse 
quious native servants, in flowing robes and crimson turbans, stood ready to re- 
and a fantastically-dressed trumpeter, bearing a huge serpent- 
shaped instrument, decorated with a fringe of tigers’ tails, brayed forth a deaf- 
ening welcome. 

Charles, who had not been prepared for any thing on so grand a scale, was 
struck dumb wito admiration; and his astonishment was not a little increased, 
when, on entering the house, they were ushered into a lofty apartment, richly 
carpeted, the walls covered with the most expensive English prints, intermix- 
ed with oil paintings of Rhamaswamy and his family; the furniture being of 
the best European manufacture. and the tables covered with china, or-molu 


| clocks, and other ornaments, which one would expect to find ina Lady's bou- 


doir, rather than the house of a Native 

Having given his visiters time to admire the decorations, and particularly so- 
licited their attention to a highly-coloured, but villanously-executed painting of 
their absent host, Mr. M— conducted them to the next room, where a break 
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doch a situation, tottering as it were, on the brink of destruction, is very stri- 
king. It gives one the idea of its having been floated down the river, and ac- 
cidentally s'opped by some impedien’, just as it reached the brink of the catae 
ract, The river,which for some distance above the island flows along with a gen- 
tle current, here assumes a new character; the divided streams, as if irritated 
by their abrupt separation, sweep ‘uriously along their rocky channels, fret in 

like parted lovers, ull having reached the brink of the precipice which forms 
ihe fall, they hail their approaching union with a shout of triumph, and throw- 
ing themseives head ong from a height of nearly three hundred feei, are again 
united. The ever-glowing raiuvow, which floats upon the spray, forms their 
bridal wreath, and Echo sings a matriage-hymn amidst the rocks aud caverng 
of the surrounding mouatains. Itis a sung of thunder—fit music for such 
giant lovets. OONDAR, 
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THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MISREPRESENTATION,” AND ‘“ Janey.” 

Marmaduke Hamlton, the vccupier of Howe Tracry, was a proud, am- 
bitious mau—proud of his family, proud of the alliances which connected him 
with many of the lea ing couniry people—proud of his talents, which he be- 
lieved would one dey place within his grasp those honours his ambitious spirit 
panted to enjvy — and he had also been proud of his ancestral residence ; bat, 
alas! alas! the blight of poverty had failen on bis family, and Home Tracey 
was 10 longer such as even he could remember it. Of course he sero ved to 
remedy the evil iu the quickest, easiest manner ; and six months after his sue- 
cession to the estate, Mr Hamilton married the only daughter of a merchant, 
who was universally consid: red immensely rich. 

The union proved scarcely happy. Marmaduke’s offer had not been prompt- 
ed by affection, and it was suspected that the indiffereuce with which he had 
always regarded Miss Farley, instead of diminishing, increased materially 
during their engagement. Indeed, at one period, that is 10 say, when the set- 
tlemenu s were under cous'deration, he would gladly have put an end to the con- 
nexiou altogether, so greatly was hie disaj pointed by the very slender portion 
Mr. Farley propo ed vo give tis daughter. 

“At iny dea‘h,”” said the old gentieman, Sophy shall have every shilling 
of my fortune, but, for the present, 1 don’t intend to give ber more than thirty 
thousand pounds ; with that she must be conteut: well managed, the interest 
will give you nearly tselve hundred a year, which will meke a very far addi- 
tion to your income. The principle, or at eny rate the greatest portion of it, 
will, of course, be settled on the younger children, together with whatever sum 
of money you may think proper to alot for the same purpose —filteeu or twenty 
tiousand pounds I should think a reasovable sum. 

Mr. Hamilton bit his glove — It would be highly inconvenient to him to set 
aside any sum of money by way of provisiou for his younger childien, (those 
younger children are dreadful impediments in the way of holy matrimony,) and 
be cousidered thirty thousand pounds a very shabby portion for a Hami ton’s 
bride. but bis future father in-law was atleast sixty years of age, and ex- 
tremely apop'ectic ; in the course of a few years, if not before, Mr. Farley 
must depart this hfe, and then bis daughter would inherit a fortune of two hun- 
died thousand pounds; if, therefore, Miss Farley did not prove the capital 
prize he had expected, she was sull not so entirely a blank as to warrant his 
withdrawal. Under these considerations he covsented to burthen his already 
wasted property to tte amount required by Mr. Farley, and the marriage was 
cel brated with all the pomp and c:rcumstance of similar events. 

Iwo years afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton died, leaving one /ittle girl; and not 
many weeks subsequcntly Mr. Farley failed. Ma:maduke Hamilton, in con- 
| sequence, found himseil almost a loser by his mercenary marriage, and for some 
| time he showed no inclination to repeat an experiment by which he had gained 
| so little. He plunged into the vortex of ambitious toil ; and the little Cathe- 

rine, left to the charge of servants, was, even from her earliest years, an utter 

stringer to the endearments of parental love. Neither was it given her to taste 

the pleasures and the joys peculiar to her age: she had no companion but her 

nuise, no playmate but Fido, her mother’s Italian grayhound Change of 
j scene hever varied the mono'ony of her existence. Home Tracey was her 
| world ; beyond its boundaries she never strayed, and, excepting with its aecus- 
| tuned inmates, she held no communication. 





It was not until Catherine had attained her thirteenth year that she became 
acquainted with her stepmother; indeed, it might be said, with any of the 
memoders of her family. About that time Mr. Hamilton resigned his diploma- 
lic ttust, in order to receive an appointment of greater emolument and higher 
distibetion in this country ; and during the parliamentary recess, the right ho- 
nourtble the secretary of the —— department cane with his wife and son to 
| his ancestral residence. Cuatherine’s beart bounded with delight at the pros- 

pect their approaching meeting opened to her: with glowing cheek and spark- 
ling eye she tlew impatiently trom place to place, watching the preparations for 
the expected arrival, and no one would have guessed it was the same pale, 
melancholy girl who usually mhabited those dreary-looking chambers. “I am 
so happy, dear, dear Bradford!’ she exclaimed, throwing her arms round her 
attendant’s neck ; ‘they will arrive this very evening Yes—in six hours— 
or, stay, it will not be sv long as six hours and a half, papa and mamma and 
Arthur willbe here! How happy—oh, how very happy I shall be!” 

That night Catherine’s head rested on Bradford’s shoulder, and the big tears 
fell fast and plenteously. ‘* Bradford, was my mamma like Mrs. Hamilton?” 
she asked, looking in Bradford’s face—**O no, I am sure she could rot be.— 
Her picture is so beautiful ; she looks as if she would not be unkind to any 
one. Was my mamma like Mrs. Hamilton?” 

‘* My dear young lady, you must not ask such questions.” 

‘* But tell me, Bradford, are they alike ?” 

‘“Wohy no, Miss Hamilton, not exactly.” 

“Which was the handsomest? My mamma? 
have beer, and the kindest too.” 

“That girl is terribly awkward,” observed Mr. Hamilton, a few days after 
his arrival; ‘*she has been suffered torun wild too long. Her education seems 
| to have been quite neglected. No manner, no carriage, no information—it 
| really vexes me to see her. And yet, one can’t blame the poor child, after all.” 
| Indeed,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, ‘I perfectly agree with you ; Catherine 
is unfortunately awkward, and her ignorance is excessive. I confess she has 
disappointed me entirely.” 

“1 wish, Sarah, you would take steps to remedy the evil.” 

“T scarcely see how we can. My health, I fear, will not admit of my taking 
the charge of Catherine’s education: besides, my many family engagements 
and duties occupy the greater portion of my time, not to mention Arthur ” 

**Can't you get a governess?” 

“ ] consider governesses highly objectionable. Nothing can be more unplea- 
sant than to have a stranger always in your house.” 

‘Then look about for a school where she may be brought into some sort of 
training.” 

“A school! a school! 


O yes—I know she must 





Surely, Mr. Hamilton, you are not serious.” 





“Upon my life lam. Something must bedone for Kate, and since yon ob- 


| ject to a governess, I sce no other alternative.” 


‘Do you mean to say that you would wish your daughier to be educated in 


fast-table was prepared in the European style, besides being loaded with a| aschool? Just consider all thefobjections against such a mode of bringing 


profusion of the rarest tropical fruits; and having shown the travellers to their 
respective bath-rooms, the polite major-domo took his leave for the present, lea- 
ving them to refresh themselves after the fatigues of their journey. 

* Weel, here’s long life to Rhamaswamy !”’ exclaimed the Doctor, laying 
aside his knife and fork, and proceeding to wash down a most substantial break- 
fast with a goblet of cool claret. 
spite o’ his name; and, by my troth, he kens how to make himsel comforta- 
ble, there’s nae doubt o’ that, for there's no a better keepit house than this in 
a’ Madras.” 

“You do injustice to the hospitality of our worthy host,” said Mans‘ield; 
‘he never inhabits this house himself, it is kept up entirely for the accommo- 
dation of his European friends; and when he visits the island, he takes vp his 
abode in one of the neighbouring Brahmin’s houses, living upon the frugal fare 
of the most abstemious Hindoo.” 

‘Weel, weel! mair’s the pity,”’ replied the Doctor, availing himself of the 
Opportunity to fill another bumper of claret. ‘ But it only proves him to be 
mair o° a gentleman than ever; so here’s to him again honest man, and may 
grace be given him to quit eating cauld rice, and betake himsel to the mair 
Christianlike vivers o’ het beefsteaks, and weel corket claret.” 

Breakfast being finished, our friends lighted their cheroots and sallied forth 
on foot to visit the great fali of Gungan Jooki. Mr. M — attended to act as 
cwerone, and the trusty Ayapah, who considered himself an indispensable ap- 
pendage to his mas‘er, followed at a respectful distance. He was armed to 
the teeth, as usual, for he loved his weapons as a woman loves her ornaments, 
never laying them aside onany occasion, and on his shoulder he bore Mans. 
field's ever-ready rifle. This was the weapon which he respected above all 
others—no profane hand ever dared to touch it—and the worthy Avapah never 
threw it across his shoulders even on the most pacific occasion, without assu- 
ming a look of determination, which might have struck awe even to the heart 
of a tiger 

The branch of the river which forms the great fall of Gangan Jooki is divided 
into two streams, just at the point where it throws itself over the precipice, by 
a small island without aname. We used, in our younger days to call it Tiger 
Island, from the cireumstance of our having encountered, and narrowly escaped 
heing devoured by a whole family of these animals the very first time we set 


| neared. 


“He is a gentleman every inch q’ him, in | 


up young ladies. For my own part, I must confess I am decidedly averse to 
public education—I mean, where a girl is in question.” 

** Well, well, all I can say is, that some way or other Catherine must be ed- 
It is impossible to go on negl+cting her as we have hitherto done. It 
would be unjust and unfair; she is justas much my child as Arthur is—besides, 
Kate will have a fair enough foitune by and-bye, and—”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, testily, ** Catherine will be well provided 
for indeed, as my poor boy’s estate willtestify. Mr. Hamilton, that was a 
most unfortunate settlement you were induced to make on your first wife's 
children.” 

The conversation, however, was not devoid of consequences. Unable to 
deny the truth of her husband's observations, or to conceal from herself that her 
neglect of Catherine had been highly culpable, Mrs. Hamilton for a short time 
debated in her own mind the possibility of placing her step daughter at an in- 
expensive seminary without endangering the family respectability ; then she 
thought of a third-rate governess, and finally resolved on taking the charge mto 
herown hands. From that time a certain portion of the morning was speat In 
the superintendence of Miss Hamilron's studies. 

Poor Catherine—a very weary lot was hers ! ls 

When she had reached her eigh'eenth year, a discourse as characteristi¢ as 
the feregoing took place between her parents. 

“‘ Wher de you mean to bring Kate out!” inquired the father. 

“ Bring Catherine out?” 

“ Yes—-introduce her to general society. It is quite time she should see 
something of the world ; and as I must be in town from the time the Houee 
opens, I suppose it will be as well for you to come too, instead of remaining at 
Home Tracey as you have done lately. There will be dinner-partics at all 
events.” 

“ To say the trath, I have no intention of going to town at all this year. The 
expense of being in London is exorbitant ; and really, on dear Arthur's account, 
we must economise. You know the last year's rents were very badly paid.” 

“Very true, very true That rascal, Hodg~s, declares he can’t afford to pay 
a shilling of his last year’s rent, and even Meldrum seems to think a reduction 
of ten per cent. scarcely worth having. In'eed, my steward tells me that all 
my tenants talk of twenty tre. Btthis «ill all come round again long before 





foot upon it—and so ‘Tiger Ielend let it be. The appearance of an island in 
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thing of society ; if she does not, how, I should like te know, has she a chance 
of ever getting married ?” ; 

“J don't think Catherine wishes to be married ; and with respect to gaiety, 
\’m well assured she has a positive aversion to the very idea of it.” ; 

“That fancy should not be encouraged, Kate must go out like other girls 
If she does not, | tell you she has not a chance of getting a husband. And 
she’s a fine girl enough—at least she would be, if she were not such a poor ti- 
mid fool. However, society will prove the best cure for that. She is a very 
pretty girl, I say, and might make an extremely advantageous marriage ” 

« Would it not be rather inconvenient just at present to pay down the fifteen 
thousand pounds Catherine is entitled to upon her marriage ?”’ 

“Fifteen thousand pounds! Why, tosay the truth, I might find it rather 
difficult to raise fifteen thousand pounds justnow. Atthe same time we must 
wot sacrifice her, poor girl !” 

“‘ There would be no sacrifice. Catherine is perfectly happy as she is—quite 
satisfied with her present lot; and really she is so young, it cannolts guify whe- 
cher she is introduced this year orthe next. However, T will speak to her on 
the subject, and if I find she wishes it, of course we will accompany you to 
London.” 

She was not, however, destined to lead a life of absolute seclusion. One of 
the maids of honour married, and Miss Hamilton was appointed her successor 
No pleasure did this cause the timid being, who was now called upon to ex- 
change quiet and retirement, and the country, for the gfit:er and the splendour 
of a court. 

She found kindness in the sovereign, and courtesy amidst the inmates of the 
palace; the rules of etiquette rendered ber duty plain and easy, and before the 
allotted period of her residence had expired, she was perfecily at home, and 
very nearly happy.’ 

‘“‘Catherice is amazingly improved—very much improved indeed. She is 
really growing quite a beautiful young woman; if ske would only smile a little 
oftener, she would be absolutely handsome,” said Mr. Hamilton, one afternoon, 
soon after their return to Home Tracey. 

“Yes, Catherine louks very well in that dress; Madame Brionne does won- 
ders, certainly ; and so, to be sure, she ought. Her bill is positively frightful ; 
T had no conception she would prove so exorbitant. And I am sorry to say it 
is not likely to be one expense; I fear from what Catherine says, that the 
Queen encourages expensive tastes; [| understand, that when her turn comes 
again, she will be obliged to have an entirely new set of dresses—of course 
equally extravagant.”’ 

“ Well, I suppose her salary will pay for them; and, I must say, I think she 
is very much improved by being better dressed.”’ 

‘“*T hope Catherine’s salary will pay her expenses ; but at present it is quite 
impossible tosay. And, by the way, Mr. Hamilton, what about Slade Court!” 

“Slade Court? O, you and Kate will go of course—I can't.” 

“You are engaged elsewhere ?” : 

“Yes. A party of our friends—that is to say, some of our most stanch sup- 
porters—are invited to meet the premier at ; Lam also invited, and must 


” 





go 

“Then, perhaps, we had better all send excuses to the Fieldings. Cathe- 
rine does not care for gaiety, and | am sure I would rather stay at home a 
hundred times.” 

* By no means. Sir Matthew Fielding’s support is important to us. In 
the present state of parties his vote is absolutely necessary ; and as I am far 
from feeling satistied of his stability, we must carefully avoid affronting him 
Besides, I've an idea his eldest son has taken a fancy to Catherine. Do you 
think it likely ?” 

“Thave seen nothing that looks like partiality on his part,” Mrs. Hamilton 
replied ; whether with truth or not, it matters little to our story. 

One individual, from among those assembled at Siade Court, discovered ihat 
Catheriue’s eyes, when they were lified from the ground, were soft and dove 
like ; that her voice though low, was e> juisitely sweet; and that her smile, 





rare as it was, and even sometimes sad, was true Walter Saville was this | 
discerning individual ; and he also observed, that although Miss Hamilton's 
comp exion was usually too colourless, there yet at tines would come a gentle | 
hectic, flushing the alabaster cheek, and giving to the eye both light and bril- 
liancy ; and these becoming changes were, he suspected, most frequent when | 

| 


| Saville’s wife, followed her mother in-law to the carriage. 


tinued the mischievous stepmother, 


lancing to 1 - 
«ry token of a scarcely tasted breakf. 5 FF gt oi nap oer pr let 


; wets eakf-st, * I think she looks a little disappoint- 
ae = ab pl _ unques'ionably say that she had accepted him = at 
been co ceca oe no dis'nclination to the connexion. But that must have 
dass bah : young men are all so self-sufficient in these days. Ifa girl 

es but lush and look confused, instead of checking their absurdities, they 
eet ¥ essuine that she is in love. No, no, I can never believe that Ca- 
; = would have accepted Mr. Saville, and even referred him to her parents 
without mentoning the c.rcumstance herself. He must have been mistaken. 


And if not, he has but to come forward again, and then, of course, I should not 
consider it my duty to interfere ” 


“T have deceived myself—yes, 
does not care for me 
1 
through the most seque 


yes. I have deceived myself. Mr. Saville 
His words meant nothing,” said Catherine, hurrying 
stered walks in the shrubbery, 


And yet, although one moment she lamented her unlucky misconception, the 
next she almo-t smiled ; for, ins 


Meg or ern p! e of her excessive diffidence, notwithstand- 
rede op. yr termination of Mr Savilie’s morning visit, it was impossible al- 
_ 7 = d+ny that he had made a declaration of affection ; at all events, he 
vad sac oh s d ve x 2; 

2 that whch sounded very like one ; and. as the day passed on, Cathe- 
rine became more calm and cheer'tul 

“T shall hear some it,” s 
I shall hear something more about it,” she repeated to herself a hundred 
-~ Mr. Saville will write, or possibly he may return to dinner.” 

ve next dav hope was fainter ; and the next day fainter still On the third 


Catherine heard that Walter Saville had left the neighbourhood—that he was 
gone abroad 
* * * a 
“Is Catherine out of health?” inquired Mr. Hamilton 
fully pale, and her dane'ng last night was the most inanimat 
mance I ever witne-sed.” 


* She looks fright- 
e, spiritless perfor 
* Very true, Catherine wants animation sal 
“ But is she in good health?” 
“Catherine complains a little now end then” 
* Have you spoken to my medical man, Dr. S. or Mr. R22” 
“Why, no. To say the truth, [can’t help thinking that there is a little im 
agination in the matter—or perhaps temper. The gaeties of the palace are 


not exactly suited to Catherine's taste, and she fancies herself unequal to 
them” 


y—you know she always did.” 


“If Kate really feels her duties too much for her, she had better send in her 
resignation.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hamilton, I should not recommend Catherine’s givine up ber 

. . 5 

situation; it would only serve to encourage her natural indolence.” 

‘ But if she's out of health! and to speak planly, I am not satisfied with 
her appearance. 

‘“T assure you, there is nothing more the matter than a little country air 
and quiet will speedily set right. ( 
truth, do 1.” 


” And when do you think of leaving town? Jam tied for the next month at 
least. 

“We can’t well go till after Lucy Darrill’s marriage The Darrills make a 
point of our being present; and as they are my near relations. it would beim 
possible to refuse them ; although, to speak sincerely, I would rather a thou- 
sand times remain away. Weddings are my aversion: besides, Catherine's 
dress must be entirely new, and in these days dress is so expensive.” 

“ Kate is to be bridesmaid, I find.” 


“ 


Catherine longs for country air, and so, in 


Yes, out of compliment to me, I believe.” 
“Mr Saville isso much in love with Lucy Darrill, and so full of his ap- 


proaching happiness, that I question whether he even remembers his former dis- 
apoointment * 


‘And Kate, how does she feel about it ?”’ 
‘Catherine was always a very apathetic character; and latterly, this want of 
energy or feeling, or whatever it may be, has singularly increased.” 


I'he wedding morning came; and Catherine, attired as bridesmaid to Walter | 


Was she an apathe- 
The trembling hand, and the ashv | ps, and the one bright spot of 
crinson on her check, were scarcely tokens of indifference. 


ticbeing ? 


, . ; | 
‘T declare, Kate, you look quite pretty toeday,”’ cried Arthur, who had also 





lue of the Home Tracey property ; and to i duce Catherine, who had ree-ntly 
, attained her Majority, to affix her signature tv certain documenis, by which she 
waived all interes: m the monentary arrangement already mentioned—in a 
‘ word, to sign herself a beggar ! 
| It may not be denied that Mr Hamilton entertained some scruples ; that when 
the subject wa first nooed, and the suggestion first"proposed, he shrank from 


so flagrant an abuse of his authority. But his lady, av usual, and, as usual, 
prevailed. She saw, she said, noinjus'ice whatever in the transaction, while 
Cather ne remained unmarried, she could not want the money ; of course, if 
she married, se must have her msrriage-portion ; but till then, it was of no use 
inthe world to her; while Mr. Hamiltons present and Arthur’s prospective 
consequence wou'd be unspeakably augmented by addi: g the Draxworth to th e 
| Home Tracey property Thus spoke Mrs Hamilton,and her husband listened’; 
j) and now he was come down to Home Tracey, that he might purchase D.axz- 
| worth a d procure Kate's signature. 
| He was accompanied by his solicitor, a little, dark, sallow-looking man, with 
|a good deal of vivacity in his deep-set eye, and as much restlessness in his 
movements. This morning Mr. Parkers glance was even unusually animated, 
and be appeared almost as if suffering under a paroxy:m of nervous disorder, 
so inces-ant were bis motions; his hands and feet, his head, his nose, his eye- 
lids, —even his ears, appeared to turn aud twist themselves about ; for he was 
aman both of integrity and feeling, anc he disliked the business he was enga- 
gedin. Such, at leng h, became Mr. Parker's reluctance, that he could not 
forbear inquiring (he did itin he most tremulous voice possible) whether Miss 
Hamilton was fully aware of the nature of the deed she was about to sign. 

* Certainty,” replied Mr. Hamilton, with some hauteur, ‘I have made every 
explanation te my daughter; and,”’ he added, still more haughtily, “T have re- 
cevid Miss Hamilton’s entire acquiescence, given after matuie deliberation, 
withont which I should uot, of course, have consented to—!o—this arrange- 
ment,” 

* Surely, surely,” said the man of law, gradually retreating to the further 
end of the apartment, and then again advancing; ‘of course Miss Hamilton 
has given ber content spontaueously—! don’t mean to imply anything to the 
contrary—but as ladies donot usually understand these matters, I thought it 
possible Miss Hamil on mght have been swayed,—that is to say, her desire of 
ineeting your wishes might have bl nded her.” 

Here Mr. Parker's trepidation deprived him of the power of words ; he look- 
ed round the room, seated himself, got up, sat down again, took a piece of 
sealing-wax off the t-ble, broke it in half, ‘hen starting up once more, made a 
strong effoit and concluded. “I mean that Miss Hami'ton, being a ledy, and 
not accustomed to law transactions, mayn’t quite understand what she’s about ; 
or that she may not quite anticipate all the possible consequences of signing 
that document.” 

‘*Miss Hamilton relies on her father’s honour and affection ; and I need hardly 
observe, that she will never have occasion to regret the confidence she places 
inte. However, there is no oh jection to your again explaining the nature of 
this business to my daughter: I wish it may be done.” 

“Yes, yes,’ ssid Mr. Parker to himself, for'be was too much awed by his 
patron’s haughty manner to give utterance to any further expostulation , * yes, 
yes, itis all very weil to trust to your atfection;, and honour is a well-sounding 
word: but Miss Hamilton isa fool if she parts with her fortune on no better 
security. Besides, who can ensure her father’s life? and if he dies before she 
is married, or without his having assigned to her a sum equivalent to that she is 
giving up, I take it she'll rue the day when she signed those parchments. But 
it’s no business of mine, and so there's no use ia saying anything more about it ; 
| however, I will go over the papers carefully with her, and then, if she chooses 
| to refuse her signature she may. I shall be clear, at any rate.” 
| Mr. Hamilton, as if anxious to conclude an unpleasant transaction, rang the 
bell violently, and, on the servant’s entrance, asked, with much asperity, whe- 

ther Miss Hamilton were not yet ready. This was the second time he had sent 
10 summon Catherine, and shortly afterwards she entered No very affection- 
ate greeting passed between the father and bis child. He shook her hand, re- 
plied to her ingniries for Arthur and Mrs. Hamilton with the utmost brevity ; 
then, puinting her toa chair, placed himself on another close beside, and de- 
| sired Mr. Parker to read and explain (that word was spoken with much empha- 
sis) the document in question. Mr. Parkerread aloud, and Catherine seemed 

















| 


he was speaking to her; and the consequence of such discoveries and such} bem invited to the wedding ; and whose arxiety to witness the gay scene | to listen; he endeavoured also to meke clear the meaning of the paper, and 


suspicion proved, tha’ happening to find himself alone with her shorily before 
her return to Home Tracey, Mr. Saville gave utterance to those words which 
so often fix our destiny for life. Catherine hitherto perfectly unconscious of | 
the impression she had made, listened to him with incredulity and d ffidence ; | 
in fact, she scarcely seized his meaning. Still, as she did not pronounce an 
actual negative, Walter gave to her confused silence the interpretation most 
favourable to his wishes; and timidly inquired whether he might appeal to Mr 
Hamilton. 
his language ; and during the drive homeward she occupied ber mind in en 

deavouring to ascertain precisely what had been Mr. Saville’s intentions in thos 
addressing her. Could it really be, that Walter Saville, the owner of Arling- 

ton Park, the elegant, accomplished, highly-connected Walter Saville, wishe | 

her for his bride? And she lay awake that night thinking it might be true, and 

doubting her power of becoming all that his wife ought to be; planning her fu- | 
ture life, and believing that life would prove far happier at Arlington than it | 
had been beneath her father's roof. 

Catherine’s unquiet night rendered her late that morning, and never, not | 
not even on the day when first she entered on her public duties, had her toilet | 
occupied so long a time as now. At length, the arduous task being at an end, | 
and Bradford’s patience totally exhausted, she left her chamber, and proceeded, 
not to the usual breakfast room, (for Walter Saville was, she suspected, there,) 
but tothe opposite apartment, where she remained, with varying colour and 
with beating heart, waiting the half-dreaded, half-wished-for moment when he 
would join her, or she be sammoned to her father’s presence. 

Suddenly the door of the breakfast room was opened, and a quick step cros- 
sed the hall. Catherine pressed her hand upon her heart : it was Walter Sa- 
ville—a few seconds, he would be beside her. She coloured violently: two 
minutes more, and she was deadly pale. Walter was gone—had left the house 
without seeing her. What did it mean?” 

“‘T suppose Mrs. Hamiiton will explain it all,’ thought Catherine, after vain- 
ly endeavouring to solve Mr. Saville’s singular conduct. 

“T think,” observed Mr. Hamilton, when the door had closed upon his 
daughter—“I think it a great pity Kate does not faney Mr. Saville. He 
has a fair fortune and better expectations, besides being closely con 
nected with the Dashwoods. I don’t believe she knows what she’s about.— 
Are you certain she considered this matter properly before she came to a deci- 
sion. What's her objection to Saville’ He's a good-looking man—gentle- 
man like too. What’s Kate's objection to him!” 

“Indeed, I can’texactly say. But you know, Mr. Hamilton, I have often 
told you that Catherine does not wish to marry.” 

‘Kate doesn’t wish to be married! Pshaw!—all girls say the same, and 
nobody believes them. At any rate, she might have consulted me on the occa- 
sion; I think she might have paid me the compliment of asking my advice, and 
so I shall take the liberty of telling her.” 

“think, Mr. Hamilton, that perhaps you would do better not to speak to 
Catherine at all upon the subject.” 

“Not speak to Catherine! And for what reason, may I ask ?”’ 

“Because you might distress her. You are aware, Catherine is very easily 
distressed. Her spirits are weak, and the least thing overcomes her. You 
know I have often to'd you how very little makes hercry. Besides, your speak- 
ing to your daughter would be of no use whatever—as far, at least, as Mr. Sa- 
ville isconcerned. He isso much hurt by his disappointment, that there does 
not appear the slightest chance of bringing the match about—even if Catherine 
should consent to change her mind, which I very much doubt, for she is not easy 
to persuade.” 

‘‘ Kate always appears to me gentleness itself.” 

“That may be; but the most gentle tempers are often the most obstinate.” 

“Well, I can only say, I’m monstrous sorry about this business. I think 
ahe has acted like a fool, and [ wish with all my heart she mayn’t find reason to 
think the same, some day or other. ‘Twenty to one she will never meet with 
such another offer.” 

“T agree with you; it is very unlikely that Kate will have so good an offer 
again Still, as she dislikes Mr. Saville, what was to be done? And on one 
account, perhaps, we ought not to be so much annoyed at her refusing him.” 

“ What's that?” 7 

“T question whether Mr. Saville might not have been rather exorbitant 
as to settlements. His offers were so liberal in that respect, that I doubt 
whether he would have been satisfied with less than thirty thousand pounds 





“Thirty thousand pounds down! Thirty thousand pounds! Did Saville say 
he expected thirty thousand pounds with Kate?” 

“Mr. Saville did not absolutely say that he expected thirty thousand pounds 
as Catherine's wedding portion; in fact, no sum was specified at all; but I sus- 
pect, and you know a woman's penetration is worth something, that he would 
hardly have been satisfied with less.” 

“Hem !" said Mr, Hami'ton, preparing to leave the room, “ perhaps, then, it 
is as well that Kare refused to marry bim.” 

“ Certainly,” mused Mrs. Hamilton, when her partner had withdrawn ; “ it 
‘6 as well—it is the best thing possible, both for Catherine and Arthur, that this 
marriage should not take place ; it would have been almost robbing him ; and 
as for: atherine, she never would be happy if she were tu marry Mr. Saville; 


| tht gown, 


| 
Catherine assented, althouch stil! doubtful of the exact meaning of | 





#he’s noi calculated for married life—too indolent and spiritless, and yet,” con- 


hal, in faet, decided Mrs, Hamilton on going. ‘ You look quite pretty in 


and I shouldn't wonder if you were going to get married yourself 
sone day or other” 


‘T have no wish to marry,”’ answered Kate. 


‘Well, if I were you, I should do everything in the world to get a husband. | 


If I were a woman, I wouldn’t be an old maid for anything.” 

“T shall not be an old maid,” said Catherine sadly. 

‘I’m very glad to hear it ; and I tell you what, Kate, if you'll only take pains 
with yourself, and always wear such gowns as that—and look as pretty as you 
ds to-day—I dare say Frank Weston will have you.” 

‘‘Frank Weston would be rather young for Catherine,’ 


observed Mrs. Ham- 


ilon. ‘* Six months your junior, Arthur, is he not?” 
‘No, five. But I don't think he would marry Kate either, she’s not tall | 
erpuzgh Weston likes a woman to be at least five feet seven.” 


| 
‘T shall not suit him, then,” said Catherine. And they reached the house | 
jutt in time to see Walter Saville enter, 

[he marriage passed off as marriages usually do. Everybody considered the 
bridegroom handsome—the bride interesting—and the marriage promising—for 
they were, of course, very amiable, perfectly well suited to each other, and they 
hal six thousand a year. No one thought of Catherine, not even Walter Sa- 
vile; he was too entirely engrossed with Lucy. It was not until after the 
breakfast, when by some accident they were brought in close contact, that he 
appeared to recognise Miss Hamilton ; and then, the air of smiling happiness, 
which hitherto irradiated his countenance, suddenly gave place to a dark, al- 
most a frowning, expression ; and the bright colour fled from Catherine's 
cheek. 

“Catherine,” said one of Mrs, Walter Saville’s sisters, who piqued herself 
on being frank, and in consequence was often very disagreeable—‘“ do you 


know, if I were Lucy, I should be more than half inclined to be jea'ous of | 


you?” 
" Of me?” inquired Catherine, with some surprise. 

“ Yes, you look so odd and melancholy, as if you were in love with Wal- 
ter as 

“Indeed !" interrupted Catherine, ‘* 1—” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, you don't like him at all ; or, at least, you say so. 
I fear I can’t quite believe you. 
think that you like him after all.” 

‘* What has made you so observant ? 

“Qh, I wanted to see how you would conduct yourselves; because, you 
know, he told my sister all about the business at Slade Court ; and very much 
surprised we were.” 

« Indeed !” said Catherine,quickly,“‘ I think, that in making such a confidence 
Mr. Saville did not act quite honourably.”’ 

« We all admired him for his openness. And why should you object to his 
telling Lucy? It certainly does appear very strange that you should have re- 
fused Walter Saville—there was nothing to be ashamed of in it.” 

“T did not refuse Mr. Saville—I assure you I did not.” 

“But you empowered Mrs. Hamilton to refuse him, and that’s the same thing, 
you know. 

“ Catherine, Iam going now,” said Mrs, Hamilton, approaching the young 
ladies, and so breaking up the conference. 

“ Then,” thought Catherine, when in the solitude of her chamber she conold 
give way to meditation, “then Mr Saville did love—did wish to marry me ; 
and I might have been happy, but for my step-mother’s interference. Yes, Mrs. 
Hamilton interfered—and how dared she interfere in such a matter? And my 
father, could he have known it! No; he is only thoughtless, indifferent ; he 
could aot—would not be unjust. Still, had he loved me, I scarcely think this 
misunderstanding could have arisen. But he does not; no one loves me— 
Walter Saville did, and I—O how could I have answered bis aflection! But stay 
—what am I doing—what is he now to me—or I tohim? Nothing! To me he 





But 


I have been watching you both, and I really 


will be henceforth nothing, and I to him less than nothing—an object of dislike | 


—yes, of positive dislike.” 

Two davs afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton and Catherine left town for Home Tra- 
cey. They were not long together. Arthur met with an accident, trifling in 
its nature, but not so in his mother’s estimation; and her anxiety magnifying a 
sprained ankle intoa broken limb, she set off for Eton, that she might hersel! 
watch over and promote hia recovery. Catherine remained behind. Mrs. 


Hamilton intended to make the hotel her resting-place, and any untecessary ex- 


pense was, we know, always carefully avoided by this most thrifty lady. Ar- 
thur speedily recovered from his accident ; but the necessary confinement had 
tuken something from the usual glow of his complexion ; and his doting parent, 
believing her son’s general health impaired, removed him to Bognor. There 
Mr. Hamilton joined them, and Catherine did not: the period of their remain- 
ing by the sea side was so uncertain, Mrs. Hamilton thought it quite a pity Ca- 
therine should take such a journey. 

His arrival] was unexpected by his daughter ; he therefore manifested no sur- 
prise on finding that she was not waiting to receive him ; neither did her ab- 


Catherine tried to understand. She made, however, no comment,—offered no 
objection ; but having signed ber name, bowed to the man of law, and left the 
room. 
The kind hearted solicitor could not repress an ejaculation of regret as the 
door closed, and Mr. Hamilton was far from feeling easy. Catherine’s ready 
| obedience touched a heart not altogether destitute of fatherly affection ; and he 
| could not forbear remarking that his daughter's respiration had been hurried— 
that an air of oppressive weariness bad speedily replaced the expression of ex- 
| ened feelings whieh lit her countenance upon her first entrance—that her hand 
was frightfully emaciated, and her superscription scarcely legible 
‘Kate must return with me to Bognor,’’ was his concluding resolution. 
“Yes, yes, the sea air wil] soon set her right again; and if she does not re- 
cover her strength and looks by the sea-side, we can stop in London on her way 
home, and consult Holland.” ’ 
Having thus decided, Mr. Hamilton turned his thoughts once more to busi- 
ness 

‘The luncheon hour came. Mr Hamilton never ate luncheon, but Mr. Par- 

ker did; and while he demolished some cold partridge pie, Catherine’s father 
went in search of her. He wished to inform her of his inteution of taking her 
to Bognor, and to beg she would hold herself in readiness to set off on the en- 
suing morning. Mr. Hamilton entered the usual sitting room—his daughter was 
not there ; he passed on into another—it was also unoccupied. At that mo- 
ment the shrill note of a canary bird catching his attention, he unclosed the 
door of the room whence the sound proceeded. It was an old fashioned parlour 
which had once been a favourite with Catherine’s mother, and since her death 
| never inhabited. A painful emotion shot across Mr. Hamilton’s mind on en- 
| tering the desolate apartment. He thought of the being he had married for her 
| gold, and whose happiness he had afterwards entirely neglected—he thought 
| alsoof adeathbed—of a prayer from dying lips, that, ‘as she had ever been to 
| him a true and gentle wife, he would cherish her poor orphan child.” 
{ And the bird was singing still; apparently it had escaped its cage, for it was 
perched upon the ledge of an old Indian cabinet. Almost “mechanically, Mr. 
Hawilton advanced to secure the little truant; but eluding;his attempt, it flew 
| first to the cornice of the window. curtain, then, through an open door, into an 
adjoining room. He followed and descried the object of his search, Catherine. 
| She was sitting in an antique high backed chair, apparently asleep ; for her eyes 
| were closed, and the dark lashes fell upon a cheek of almost startling white- 
ness; one thin transparent hand rested upon the stuffed arm cushion of her 
chair, the other held an open book ; working materials, and a few late flowering 
roses lay on a table near. The canary cage was open, and its accustomed in- 
| mate flew merrily from spot to spot, until at length, alighting upon the pinna- 
| cle of Catherine’s chair, once more he sang his shrill and joyous melody, his 
brilliant plumage forming all the while as strong a contrast to the colourless 
complexion of his mistress, as his rich warbling did to her inanimation. Mr. 
Hamilton remained at the threshold of the room; he breathed with difficulty, 
and acold dew stood upon his forehead. There was something in the whole 
scene sostrange and so unnatural, that all his usual self-possession had given 
lace to indecision ; 
. And still the bird sang wildly on, and still the sleeper slept. Mr. Hamiltom 
advanced, at length, and beading over Catherine, took her hand in his; then 
staried, while an exclamation of horror passed his lips. Jt was not sleep, but 
death he razed upon ! 

They laid her ia her quiet grave, beside her mother's dust ; and they talked 
of consumption—of hereditary disease ; but it was of a withered heart she died ; 
a heart that withered from neglect, from loneliness, from having always been an- 
loved, uncared for. 


———aa—— 
(There are some capital hits in the following :] By 
Prospectus of a new Joint-Stock Company. 
THE LONDON SUICIDE COMPANY. 
Capital One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 
Lorp Viscount Gravesend, Chairman. 

Erueam Bone, Esq. Ricuarp Crurcnyarp, Esq. 

Sirk Timotny Corvin, Bart. Sie Tomas Sexton. 

Joun Deatn, Esq. Joun Kneut, Esa. 

James De Berrver, Esq. Peter Worus, Esq. 

Revsen Graves, Esq. AND ‘ 
The Coroners for Lonpon, Mipptesex, and the neighbouring Counties. 
The well known propensity of the natives of this highly-enlightened and free 

nation to put an end to themselves, and the great recent increase of suicides, 
have suggested the formation of a Company having for {its object the eneoa- 
ragement of this national pursuit, and the facilitating its easy and convenient 

ise. . 

or With this view, the Directors hare the high gratification of announcing that 








sence from the breakfast-table on the following morning elicit any observation, 
for he breakfasted precisely at eight o'clock, and that meal. with him, was fre- 
quently independent of the family. His errand was twofold ; tomake arrange- 
ments for the purchase of some land in the neighbourhood, whose acquisition 
would greatly strengthen bis county interest, and consequently increase the va- 


they have already made arrangements with the Civic authori'ies for the excla- 
sive use of the Monument (which has recently become 50 much in request for 
suicidal purposes ;) and, elig:ble as that edifice is a realy, they intend, by the 
removal of tne very slight impediments at present existing. to render it -—e 
the safest, most certain, and expeditious means of exif thie metropolis can offer. 
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They are also in treaty for the _ aoere at St. Paul's, but have not yet agreed 
i ) and Chapter. 

eee rie ee ate of aa the top of the Duke of  p-pteres: 
is about to be made in the proper quarter, for the convenience of West-en 

a and shareholders of Waterloo Bridge have likewise wl 
into an arrangement with the Company on most advantageous terms, by whic 

the very few guards that at present interfere with this place of popular . a 
will be entirely removed ; and the proprictors have further agree? with the 
Company to engage none but deaf toll-keepers, and use every pre: “—— to 
prevent assistance through the officiousness of watermen or mistaken philao- 
thropists The Company, in return foi these unprecendented advantazes, have 
engaged to present a hundred free shares (entitling the bearers to all the pecu 

liar advantages of this institution (to the original bondholders of the Bridge 
Proprietors, for their own personal ease aid enjoyment. 

As a further inducement, the Directors have also the pleasure of stiting that 
they have received an official intimation from the Government, which, ith its 
customary solicitude for the privileges of property, has kindly pe rimitted the 
approaches to the Serpentine in its most dangerous parts (heretofor accessible 
to the public at large) to be exclusively appropriated to the shareholders of 
this Company. The Directors have also entered into an agreement with the 
Committee of the Humane Society to preserve its usual apathy, so as to pre- 
vent the slightest possibility of disturbance or intrusion. 

Subscribers who prefer the now nearly obsolete ways of going out of the 
world,—hang ng, shooting, and po'soning,—will find their predilections have 
been attentively regarded. The provisional board of management has already 
secured the eminent provisional aid of Joan Kercu, Esquire, (whose abridged 
duties since the amelioration of the Criminal Code have enabled hin to accept 
their proposals,) and who has engaged to instruct such shareholder: as shall be 

desirous in the easiest and most elegant way of tying themselves up. The pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens (uninfluenced by any paltry feeling of competition 
or rivalry) have proffered the use of their extensive grounds for the exercise of 
this part of the Company’s business; and the Directors will at their own ex- 
pense, throw open a view of the Penitentiary of Millbank, for the purposes of 
deepening the gloomy feelings of such of the subscribers who may not have 
completely made up their minds. 

The selection of poisons has been confided to an eminent chemist. who has 
succeeded in preparing a formula of the most deadly and eificacious. The 
company proudiy invite public investigation to their preparation of prussic acid. 
—Many eminert brewers, distillers, and wine-merchants have oifercd some 
valuable assistance in this branch of the undertaking. 

Retired places in the Company’s grounds, and a commodious shooting gal- 
lery, (embellished with views of Frescati’s, and the principal London hells, the 
different race-courses, the Stock-Exchange, and Westminster He!!, will be 
appropriated for the patrons of sHooTine. Hair-trigger pistols, with percussion 
caps, by the best makers, will be devoted to the use of subscribers, under the 
immediate superintendence of a retired officer of artillery, who will give the 
necessary instructions to the nervous or inexperienced 

Such ladies and gentlemen whose resolutions are not completely formed on 
the subject, will have the necessary encouragement afforded them by the com- 
mittee of management ; 

Prospectuses of all the joint stock companies, and schemes of foreign funds 
and lotteries, will be regularly taken in, and filed, and will at all times be open 
tothe free perusal of the subscribers: and the works of Paine, Volney, and the 
most eminent Deists, Atheists, and Free-thinkers, will be provided for the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of the Compiny. The directors are also in negotiation with 
a gentleman of distinguished newspaper celebrity, for a course of lectures oa 
Mr. Owen’s principles in which conjugal infidelity, and the encouragement o¢ 
independence, will be powerfully recommended. 

Independent of its claims for social 'mprovement, and its adaptation to the 
national characteristic, the Company possesses strong attractions to the capital- 
igt and monied speculator. The patronage it has already secured of the re- 
spective coroners throughout the kingdom,—the number of eminent under- 
takers who have taken shares, and solicited to become part of the directory,— 
and, above all, its c'ose connexion with the principal metropolitan cemeteries, 
insure a handsome return for the capital embarked. 

The Company will commence business on the first of November next, and 
confidently anticipate to be in active operation during that month 

Applicaiions for shares (each admitting the holder to a free participation in 





all the advantages above enumerated) to be made to the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, Joun Mattocks, Esquire, Churchyard Court, Temple. 
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THE LATE LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


It is at Djouni, in Syria, that Lady Hester has died, after along illness, at the 
age of 64. That reader must indeed be indifferent who reverts not with inter- 
est to his recollection of a woman who has expired on the borders of the desert, 
amidst the Druses and Turkomans, over whom that noble daughter of the infi- 
dels once exercised so strange and so marvellous asway ‘The destiny of Lady 
Stanhope presents one of those features of which net another instance could 
perhaps be found in the annals of the East. Only imagine forty thousand Arabs 
suddenly assembled upon the ruins of Palmyra, and these wandering savages, 
and indomitable tribes, surrounding, in silent astonishment and admiration, a 
foreign woman, aud proclaiming her Sovereign of the desert, and Queen of 
Palmyra! Convey yourself in thought to the scene of this incredible triumph, 
and you wil then conceive what woman that must have been who imposed on 
Mussu!man fanaticism, and created for herself, as it were by magic,a sovereignty 
in the domains of Mohammed ! 

“ Lady Hester Stanhope,” says M.de Lamartine in his admirable work, ‘* was 
a niece of Mr. Pitt. Onthe death of her uncle she left England, and visited 
various parts of Europe ; young, handsome, and rich, she was every where re- 
ceived with the attention and interest due tu herrank, fortune, mind,and beauty ; 
but she constantly refused to unite her fate with that of her worthiest admirers, 
and after spending some years in the principal capitals of Europe, embarked 
with a numerous suite for Constantinople. The real cause of this expatriation 
has never been known; some have ascribed it to the death of a young English 
officer, who was killed at that period in Spain, and whom an cternal regret must 
render for ever present in Lady Hester Stanhope’s heart; others have imputed 
her voluntary banishment to a mere love of adventure in a young person of an 
enterprising and courageous character. However this might be, she departed, 
spent some years at Constantinople, and then sailed for Syria, in an English 
vessel, which canied also the larger part of her fortune, as well as jewelry, 
trinkets, and presents of all sorts, of very considerable value. 

The vessel encountered a storm in the Gulf of Macri, on the road to Cara- 
mania; the ship was wrecked, Lady Stanhope’s property was all lost, and it 
was as much as she could do te save her own life. Nothing, however, could 
shake her resolution. She returned to England, gathered the remainder of her 
fortune, sailed again for Syria, and landed at Latakia, the ancient Laodicea. 
She had a first thought of fixing her abode at Broussa, at the foot of the Olym- 
pus ; but Broussa is a commercial city, situate on the avenues to the Ottoman 
capital, and reckoning not less than sixty thousand inhabitants ; and Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope sought the independence and solitude of the desert. She there- 
fore selected the wilderness of Mount Lebanon, whose extreme ramifications 
lose themselves in the sands. Ruined Palmyra—Zenobia’s ancient capital— 
suited her fancy. ‘The noble exile took up her residence at Djouni, prepared for 
every vicissitude. ‘ Europe,’’ said she, ‘is a monotonous residence; its na- 
tions are unworthy of freedom, and endless revolutions are their only prospects.” 
She applied herself to the study of the Arabic language, and strove to obtain 
a thorough acquaintance with the character and manners of the Syrian people. 
One day, dressed in the costume of the Osmanlie, she set out for Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Aleppo, end the desert ; she advanced amidst a caravan loaded with 
wealth, tents and presents for the schieks, and was soon surrounded by all the 
tribes, who knelt to her, and submitted to her supremacy. 

It was not solely by her magnificence that Lady Hester had excited the ad- 
miration of the Arabs; her courage had been proved on more than one occa- 
sion, and she had always faced peril, with a boldness and energy which the 
tribes well remembered. Lady Hester Stanhope knew also how to flatter the 
Mahomedan prejudices She held no intercourse with Christians and Jews; 
Spent whole days in the grotto of a santon, who explained the Koran to her; 
and never appeared in public without that mien of majestic and grave inspira- 
tion which was always unto Oriental nations the characteristic of prophets. 
With ber, however, this conduct was not so much the result of design, as of a 
decided proneness to every species of excitement and o iginality. 

Lady Hester Stanhope’s first abode was a monastery. It was soon trans- 
formed into an Oriental palace, with pavilions, orange gardens, and myrtles, 
Lete which thee the follage of the cedar, such as grows in the mountains of 
behold bh «ve \raveller, to whom Lady Hester opened this sanctuary, would 
pron! ovo pitti garments. Her head was covered with a turban 

slooves ; talk Hh > heecssermyy She wore a long tsnic, with open loose 
hedie. onbeolel anh ~_ oe folds of which hung over yellow morocco 
nous, and a yataghan m, a shoulders were covered with a sort of bur- 
and iniposing connate. hes rho Lady Hester Stanhope had a serious 
Bion, which her high structure wal th = oo ; ay wegen ‘er - rn a 

The day come when it tiie grestine ignitv of her movements enhanced. 
ished. Lady Hester's fortune rapidly dotdingt rune kept up, suddenly van- 
in short, the substantial resources which had, t no enue yoosty Cesrunee § 
of her extraordinary domination, were daily f wakin ny Seng the magic 
Palmyra, then fell back int : ‘ y forsaking her. The Queen of 

vack into the ranks of mere mortals, and she who signed 
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absolute firmans enabling the traveller to visit insecurity the regions of Palmy- 
ra—she whose authority, the Sublime Porte had tacitly acknowledged—soon 
saw her people disown her omnipotency; she was left the title of Queen, but it 
was an empty name, a mere recollection, and again the monastery’s silence 
ruled over the solitude of Djouni A Queen, stripped of her glory of a day, 
Lady Hester Stanhope has expired, the sport of fate, at the moment the East 
isconvulsed. She has expired in obscurity and loneliness, without even ming- 
ling her name with the great events of which it is now the theatre.— London 
Morning Post. 





ARMY OF THE INDUS—CONQUEST OF CABUL. 


[orriciaL.] 
To the Right Hon. Lord Auckland, G. C. B. &c. &¢. 

My Lord—lI have the satisfaction to acquaint your lordship that the army 
under my command have succeeded in performing one of the most brilliant acts 
it has ever been my lot to witness during my service of forty five years in the 
four quarters of the globe, in the capture, by storm, of the strong and important 
fortress and citadel of Ghuznee, yesterday, 23d July. 

It is not only that the Afghan nation, and, I understand, Asia generally, have 
looked upon it as impregnable, but it is in reality a place of great strength, 
both by nature and art, far more so than I had reason to suppose from any de- 
scription that J had received of it, although some are from officers in our own 
service who had seen it in their travels. 

I was surprised to find a high rampart in good repair, built on a scarped 
mouud about thirty-five feet high, flanked by numerous towers, and surrounded 
by a fausse brayz and a wet ditch, whilst the height of the citadel covered the 
interior from the commanding fire of the hill fiom the north rendering it nuga- 
tory. In addition to this, screen walls had been built before the gates, the 
ditch was filled with water, and unfordable, and an outwork built on the right 
bank of the river, so as to command the bed of it. 

It is, therefore, the more honorable to the troops, and must appear to the 
enemy out of all calculation extraordinary, that a fortress and citadel, to the 
strength of which for the last thirty years, they bad been adding something 
each year, and which had a garrison of 3500 Afghan soldiers, commanded by 
Prince Mahomed Hyder, the son of Dost Mahomed Khan, the ruler of the 
country, with a commanding number of guns, and abundance of ammunition, 
and other stores, provisions, &c. for a regular siege, should have been taken by 
British science and valor in less than two hours from the time the attack was 
made, and the whole, including the governor and garrison, should fall into our 
hands 

My despatch of the 20th instant, from Nance will have made known to your 
lordship that the camps of his Majesty Shah ,Shooja-ool Moolk, and of Major 
General Willshire with the Bombay troops, had there joined me in accordance 
with my desire, and the following morning we made our march of 12 miles to 
Ghuznee, the live of march being over a tine plain. The troops were dispersed 
in a manner that would have enabled me at any moment, had we been attacked, 
as was probable from the large bodies of troops moving on each side of us, to 
have placed them in position to receive the enemy. ‘They did not, however, 
appear, but on our coming within range of the guns of the citadel and fortress 
of Ghuznee a sharp cannonade was opened on our leading column, together 
with a heavy fire of muketry from behind garden walls, and temporary field 


works thrown up, as well as the strong outwork I have alluded to, which com- | 


manded the bed of the river from all but the outwork. ‘The enemy were driven 
in under the walls of the fort in a spirited manner by parties thrown forward by 
Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, of the 16th and 48th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, and her Majesty’s 10th Light Infantry, under Brigadier Sale. I ordered 
forward three troops of Horse Artillery, the Camel Battery, and one foot Bat- 
tery, to open upon the citadel fortress, by throwing shrapnell shells, which was 
done in a masterly style under the direction of Brigadier Stevenson. My ob- 
ject in this was to make the enemy show their strength in guns, and in other 
respects, which completely succeeded, and our shells must have done great exe- 
cution, and occasioned great consternation. Being perfectly satisfied on the 
point of their strength, in the course of half an hour I ordered the fire to cease, 
and placed the troops in bivouac. A close reconnoissance of the place all 
round was then undertaken by Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, and Cap- 
tain Peat, of the Bombay Engineers, accompanied by Major Garden, the Deputy 
Quartermaster-General of the Bombay army, supported by a strong party of her 
Majesty's 16th Lancers, and one from her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantrye On 
this party a steady fire wes kept up, and some$ casualties occurred. 
Thomson's report was very clear ; he found the fortifications equally strong all 


round, and as my own opinion coincided with his, I did not hesitate a moment 


as to the manner in which our approach and attack upon the place should be 
made. Notwithstanding the march the troops had performed in the morning, 
and their having been a considerable time engaged with the enemy, I ordered 
the whole to move across the river (which runs close under the fort wall) in 
columns to the right and left of the town, and they were placed in position on 
the north side on more commanding ground, and securing the Cabool road. I 
had information that a night attack upon the camp was intended from without. 
Mahomed Ubzul Khan, the eldest son of Dost Mahomed Khan, had been sent 
by his father with a strong body of troops from Cabool to his brother's assis- 
tance at Ghuznee, and was encamped outside the walls, but abandoned his po- 
sition on our approach, keeping, however, at a distance of a few miles from us. 
The two rebel chiefs of the Ghilzie tribe, men of great influence, viz., Abdool 
Rhuman, and Gool Mahomed Khan, had joined him with 1,500 horse, and also 
a body of about 3,000 Ghaveer from Zeinat, under a mixture of Chiefs and 
Moolahs, carrying banners, and who had been assembled on the cry of a reli- 
gious war. In short, we were in all directions surrounded by enemies. These 
last actually came down the hills oa the 22d, and attacked the part of the camp 
occupied by his Majesty Shah Shooja and his own troops, but were driven back 
with considerable loss, and banners taken. 

At daylight on the 22d [ reconno‘tered Gh uznee, in company with the chief 
engineer and the brigedier commanding the artillery, with the adjutant and 
quartermaster-general of the Bengal army, for the purpose of making all ar- 
rangements for carrying the place by storm, and these were completed in the 
course of the day. Instead of the ted.ous process of breaching (for which we 
were ill prepared) Capt. Thomson undertook, with the assistance of Captain 
Peat, of the Bombay enginecrs, Lieutenants Durand and Macleod, of the Ben- 
gal engineers, and other officers under him (Capiain Thomson,) to blow in the 
Cabool gate, the weakest point, with gunpowder, and so much faith did I place 
on the success of this operation, that my plans for the assault were immediate- 
ly laid down and the orders given. 

The different troops of horse artillery, the camel and foot batteries, moved 
off this ground at twelve o'clock that night, without the slightest noise, as had 
been directed, and in the most correct manner took up the position assigned 
them, about 250 yards from the wa'ls. In like manner, and with the same si- 
lence, the infantry soon after moved from their ground, and all were at thei 
post at the proper time. A few minutes before three o’clock in the morning the 
explosion took place, and proved completely successsful. Captain Peat of the 
Bombay engineers, was thrown down and stunned by it, but shortly after re- 
covered his senses and feeling. On hearing the advance sounded by the bugle 
(being the signal for the gate having been blown in,) the artillery, under the 
able directions of Brigadier Stevenson, consisting of Captain Grant's troop of 
Benga! horse artillery, the camel battery, under Captain Abbott, both superin- 
tended by Captain Pew, Captains Martin and Colgrave's troops of Bombay 
horse artillery, and Captain Lloyd's bat ery of Bombay foot artillery, all opened 
a terrific fire upon the citadel and ramparts of the fort, and, in a certain degree, 
paralyzed the enemy. 

Under the guidance of Capt. Thomson of tre Bengal Engineers, the chief of 
the department, Col. Deanie, of ber majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, command- 
ing the advance, consisting of the light companies of her majesty’s 2d and 17h 
regiments of foot, and of the Bengal European regiment, with one company of 
her majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, proceeded to the gate, and with great diffi- | 
culty, from the rubbish thrown down, and the determined opposition offered by | 
the enemy, effected an entrance, and established themselvcs within the gateway, 
closely followed by the main columns, led ina spirit of great gallantry by 
Brigadier Sale, to whom I had entrusted the important post of commanding the 
sturming party, consisting (with the advance above mentioned) of her majesty's 
2d Foot under Major Carruthers, the Bengal European regiment under Lieut | 
Col. Orchard, followed by her majesty’s 13th Light Infantry ander Major 
Thomson, aud her majesty’s 17th regiment under Lieut. Col. Croker. The 
struggi* within the fort was desperate for a considerable time. In addition to 
the heavy fire kept up, our troops were assailed by the enemy, sword in hand, 
and with dagyers, pistols, &c.; but British courage, perseverance and fortitude 
overcame all opposition, and the fire of the enemy in the lower area, on the fort, 
being nearly silenced, Brigadier Sale turned towards the citadel, from which 
could now be seen men abandoning the guns, running in all directions, throwing 
themselves down from immense heights, endeavouring to make their escape ; 
and on reaching the gate with her majesty’s 17th, under Lieut. Colonel Croker, | 
followed by the 13th, forced it open at 5 o’clock in the morning. The colours 
of her majesty’s 13th and 17th were planted on the citadel of Ghuznee, amidst 
the cheers of all ranks. Instant protection was grantcd to the women found in 
the citadel, (among whom were those of Mahomed Hyder, the governor.) and | 
eentries placed over the magazine for its security. Brigadier Sale reports hav | 
ing received much assistance from Capt. Keershaw, of her majesty’s 13th Light | 
Infantry, througdout the whole service of the storming. 

Major General Sir Willoughby Cotton executed in a manner much to my s 








tisfaction the orders he had received. ‘The Major General followed closely the 
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assaulting party into the fort with the reserve, namely, Brigadier Roberts, with 
the only available regiment of his brigade, the 35th Native Infantry, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Monteith ; part of Brigadier Sale’s brigade, the 16th Na- 
tive Infantry, under Lieut. Colonel Wheeler; and they immediately occupied 
the ramparts, putting down opposition whenever they met any,and making pris- 
oners, until the place was completely in our possession. A desultory fire was 
kept up in the town long after the citadel was in our hands, from those who 
had taken shelter in houses, and in desperation kept firing on all that approached 
them. In this way several of our men were wounded and some killed, but the 
aggressors paid dearly for their bad conduct in not surrendering when the place 
was completely ours. I must not omit to mention that three companies of the 
35th Native Infantry, under Captain Hay, ordered to the south side of the 
fort to begin with a false attack, to attract attention to that side, performed that 
service a! the proper time, and greatly to my satisfaction. 

As we were threatened with an attack for the relief of the garrison, I order 
ed the 19th Bombay Native Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Stalker, to guard the Cabool road, and to be in support of the cavalry di- 
vision. This might have proved an important position to occupy, but, as it 
was, no enemy appeared. 

The cavalry division under Major Gen. Thackwell, in addition to watching 
the approach of an enemy, had directions to surround Ghuznee, and to sweep 
the plain, preventing the escape of runaways from the garrison. Bri- 
gadier Arnold’s brigade—the brigadier himself, I deeply regret to say, was la- 
boring under very severe illness, having shortly before burst a blood vessel in- 
ternally, which rendered it wholly impossible for him to mount a horse that day 
—consisting of her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, under Lieut. Col. Persse, tempo- 
rarily commanding the brigade, and Major M’Donell, the junior major of the 
regiment, (the senior Major of the 16th Lancers, Major Cureton, an officer of 
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great merit, being actively engaged in the execution of his duties as Assistant- 
| Adjutant General to the cavalry division,) the 2d Cavalry under Major Salter, 
and the 3d under Lieutenant Colonel Smith, were ordered to watch the south 
| and west sides. Brigadier Scott's brigade were placed on the Cabool road, 
consisting of her Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons, under Major Daly, and of the 
Ist Bombay Cavalry, uncer Lieut. Col. Sandwith, to watch the north and east 
sides. ‘This duty was performed in a manner greatly to my satisfaction. 

After the storming, and when uiet was in some degree restored within, I 
conducted liis Majesty Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk,and the British Envoy and Minis- 
ter, Mr. Macnaghtan, round the citavel and a great part of the fortress. The 
King was perfectly astonished at our having made ourse!ves masters of a place 
conceived to be impregnable, when defended, in the short space of two hours, 
and in less than forty eight hours after we came before it. His Majesty was, 
of course, greatly delighted at the result. When I afterwards, in the covrse 
of the day, took Mahomed Hyder Khan, the governor, first to the British Minis- 
ter, and then to the King, to ake his submission, I informed his Majesty that 
I had made a promise that his life should not be touched, and the King, in very 
handsome terms assented, and informed Mahomed Hyder, in my presence, that 
although he and his family had been rebels, yet he was willing to forget and 
forgive all. 

Prince Mahomed Hyder, the governor of Ghuznee, is a prisoner of war in 
my camp, and under the surveillance of Sir Alexander Burnes, an arrangement 
very agreeable to the former. 

(Here follows an eulogium on the officers engaged.) 

The brilliant triumph we have obtained, the cool courage displayed, and the 
gallant bearing of the troops I have the honour to command, will have taught 
such a lesson to our enemies in the Afghan nation, as will make them hereaf- 
ter respect the name of a British soldier. 

Our loss is wonderfully small, considering the occasion ; the casualties in 
killed and wounded amount to about 200. 

The loss of the enemy is immense; we have already buried of dead nearly 
500, together with an immense number of horses. 

I enclose a list of the killed, wounded, and missing. I am happy to 
say that, although the wounds of some of the officers are severe, they are all 
doing well. 

It is iny intention, after selecting a garrison for this place, and establishing a 
general hospital, to continue my march to Cabool forthwith, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KEANE, Lieut General. 
§ [The British killed and wouaded were— 

Total killed—3 serjeants of havildars, 14 rank and file. 

Total wounded—1 Colonel, 1 Lieut Colonel, 2 Majors, 4 Captains, 8 Lieu- 
ltenants, 2 Ensigns, 7 serjeants or Havildars, 140 rank and file, and 8 horses. 

Total missing—1L rank and file. 
Grand total on the 2ist and 23d of July, killed, wounded and missing —191 
)flicers and men, and 16 horses. 

Part of the army entered Cabool on the 7th August, with Shah Shooja 
lend Sir John Keane having established him ** onthe thione of his ancestors,” 
lreturned to his camp in the vicinity of Cabool. The troops were in posses- 
sion of great abundance, delighted with the fertility of the country, and enjoying 
excellent quarters. 

Another dispatch from Sir John Keane, dated, ‘‘ Head Quarters, camp Skira- 
bad, 3d August, 1839,”’ states that the army left Ghuznee en route for Cabool, 
in two columns, on the 30th and 31s‘ July. Information was received that 
Dost Mahomed had a well disciplined army of about 13,000 men, and was 
prepared to make a desperate resistance; but another despatch, dated from 
Cabool, 8th August, states that after concentrating his forces at Urghundee, 
Dust Mahomed found they were not to be depended upon, and without waiting 
to be attacked, he fled witha few horsemen to Bamian. The bulk of his ar- 
my immediately went over to Shah Shooja, 23 pieces of brass cannon were 
taken, loaded in the field, and five more afterwards. 

| A letter from Bombay, dated Sept. 12, contains the following. 
| “The Raja of Sattara bas been deposed, and his brother, Appa Saheb, pla- 
ced onthe throne. He has no children, and is not allowed to adopt; so that 
at his death the territory of Sattara will be annexed to the dominions of the 
| East India Company.” 

And the London Standard says, that two expeditions were contemplated, 
one against Sandpore and tre other against Kurnaul, of the success of which 
no doubt could be entertained. 


—— 
| EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A telegrap despatch from Brest states that the frigate Atalante, on board of 
which Rear-Admiral Duportet had hoisted his flag, sailed on the 28th for Mon- 
tevideo with the Triumphante corvette. The Bonite corvette arrived from La 
Blato in Brest on the 24th ult., but the contents of her despatches had not yet 
transpired. 

A belief prevails that the Attorney General, Sir John Campbell, will be ele 
vated to the Peerage (his wife is already Baroness Stratheden) and be appoint- 
ed Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Sergeant Talfourd is likely to be made a Judge in the room of the late Judge 
Vaughan. Some of the papers say that Mr. Turton is to have Vaughan’s seat 
on the bench. 

It is said, on the authority of a French paper, that Lord Palmerston has de- 
clined acknowledging the independence of ‘Texas. 

The cost of the railway between London and Birmingham was nearly five 
millions sterling, or nearly double the estimate, which was 2} millions. The 
railway from London to Edinburgh will be undertaken under the inspection of 
Government engineers. It will bring the two capitals within 17 hours of each 
other. The mail performs it (railway to Manchester inclusive) in about 35 
hours at present. 

As the King and Queen of France were leaving the Tuilleries, Oct. 19th, a 
crazy woman threw a stone into their carriage, breaking the glass, the frag- 
ments of which slightly wounded the Queen. 

China.—The news from China is later and interesting. Mr. Elliott, the 
agent, still persisted in thwarting the views of the Chinese government. He 
accuses them of having been illicitly connected with the Hong merchants in 
the very contraband trade of opium which they have denounced. The Ameri- 
can ships do not appear to be interfered with, and serve now asa medium 
through which the merchandize of British vessels arrived out is sent by tran- 
shipment into Canton. 

The Medea British steamer had arrived from Quebec in 23 days. 

A Mr. Scoble aud a Mr. Sturgiss, particularly the former, are vccupying the 
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| English papers with long articles denouncing the Americans and Texians as 
| secretly combined to extend theiz conquests over Mexico, and thus increase the 


traffic in slaves. Mr. Kennedy, lace of Lord Durham’s suite in Canada, and 
who travelled much in Texas, is vindicating this country and the young repub- 
lic from these aspersions, which emanate from the O’Uonnell influence, and 
are designed to prevent the treaty of recognition from England, sought by Gen. 
Henderson, the Texian ambassador 

Circassia.—A letter dated St. Petersburg, the 12th October, states that 
General Grabbe, having besieged the Circassian fortress of Akulko, for three 
mouths, at length ordered up from the Black Sea, the 20th and 21st divisions 
of infantry a large body of cavalry, and four batteries of artillery, and with 
them assaulted the place. The besieved repulsed the assailants four times.— 
however, General Galeficief, at the head of the 20th divi- 
sion, penetrated by breach into the town, a dreadful conflict ensued which 
cont nued unt!) between Il and 12 o'clock at night, when, feeling themselves 
overmatched, the here c remains of the garrison evacuate d the town under the 
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cover of the darkness, leaving behind them of their number 562 dead and 122 
wounded, the principal part of whom were recognized as deserters from the 
Russian army. The loss of the Russians amounted to 5,850 men killed and 
wounded. 

At the moment when the Russians entered the fortress Akulko, Schamadi, 
the’chief of the Circassian tribe of Tschetshentses, arrived to relief of the 
place ; but being too late for that object he threw himself onthe Russian ca- 
valry, overthrew them, and took from them twelve field pieces, which, howev- 
er, after spiking them, he was obliged to abandon. The total loss of the Rus- 
sians was not less than 12,000 men. 4 

Van Diemen’s Land.—The commercial accounts from Van Diemen’s Land 
to the 14th of June are of much interest. The late colonial secretary had made 
a retura of the past and present condition of the colony. The imports into the 
colony from Great Britain had, in the past three years, increased 20 per cent. 
and the exports 80 per cent. ; the latter having risen from £320,679 in 1835, 
to £581,474 in 1838. Of the exports last year, £171,599 were in wools. The 
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22d Foot.—G. R. Coles, gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Moore 
, : ; 4 . Ve » prom. 29th Foot.— 
| _ “7 en from the 74th Foot, to be i v. Hemphill, whoexchs. 30h 
Foot os 4 beeen gent , to be Ens., by pur., v. Hunter, who rets. 45th 
rb “4 4 imeon, from the 12th Foot, to be Lt., v. Lewis, who exchs 
bs — 2 W. Hemphill, from the 29th Foot, to be Lt., v. Edwards. who 
ro at L ont.—Brevet Ma}. W. T. Hunt, to be Maj., by pur., v. Jackson, 
4 ~ t G. C. Dickson to be Capt., by p. v. Hunt; Ens J. Horrocks, to 
ons y p. - Dickson ; Lord 8S. S. Compton to be Ens. by p v. Horrocks. 
pe = —Major E. W. Drewe, from the t. p. Unat. to be Major, v. W. H. 
_ erford, who exchs.; Capt. Sir W. P. Galway, Bart., to be Major by p. v. 
rh who rets.; Lt. O. L. Ormsby, to be Capt. by p. v. Gallwey; Ens. P. J. 
St to be Lt. by pur , v. Ormsby ; J. H. Burke, gent., to be Ens by pur. v. 
oung. 99th Foot.—W. Roberts, gent., tobe Ens., by pur., v. Rathborne, who 
— Staff —Regtl. Corpl. Major J. Swindly, fromthe Ryl. Regt. of Horse 
3ds., tobe Quartermaster to the Cavalry Depot, Maidstone, v. Hoey, deceased. 





tonnage of the vessels belonging to the colony had increased 42 per cent. in 
the same period. The vessels entered inwards in 1835 amounted to 228, of 
the tonnage of 58,833 tons. In 1838 the number had increased to 370 vessels, | 
of the tonnage of 64,449 tons. The vessels cleared outwards in 1835 were | 
225, of the tonnage of 83,630 tons. In 1838 the vessels cleared outwards | 
were 339, of the tonnage of 63,392 tons. 

Sir Edward Codrington has been appointed to the command of the Ports- | 
mouth station—of course vacating his seat in Parliament....A meeting has 
been held in Liverpool to form a company for the construction of a tunnel un- 
der the Mersey ; several eminent engineers having declared the undertaking | 
practicable. ...Government had granted £800 toward the repair of the Me- | 
nai suspension bridge, and the repairs were in rapid progress. -..A strong gang 
of robbers has been for the last 12 months infesting Salisbury Plain, and 
three of the gang had been arrested ....The Globe has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lord Clarendon to the Lord privy seal, with a seat in the Cabinet; 
and the Morning Post rumors that Mr. Turton is to be elevated to the bench, 
in the rooin of the late Mr. Justice Vaughan....The papers say that the once 
celebrated Beau Brummell is now in a French mad-house supported by chari- 
table contributions....The New Zealand emigration was going on very ex- 

tensively, from Scotlend as well as England. 
FASH!ONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 

Amongst the new materials for dress are damask Nerib, with Arabic, &c., 
patterns; Rosomelie, Belerby, Veloutine, jaspe, Moldavie, mousselines batistes, 
foulards, Amany, Siberian taffetas, Byzantines, satins of extreme richness, silks, 
glace, and chine, &c. Tight bodies, open in front, are mach worn now, and 
points are rather declining in favour. Velvet bodies, with silk or other skirts, 
are made either high for undress, or en cerw., for evening toilette, with a trim- 
ming of lace which stands up. Very pretty pelerines, or cannezous, are also 
made of velvet, in all colours,and with various trimmings—black or white lace, 
fringes, gimp, &c ; they may also be made in black or marron satin, with re- 
vers of coloured velvet, and a narrow black lace, put on full all around, or a 
fringe of the mixed colours; the back forms a point, and is attached to the 
ceinture. Fur will be very generally worn, ia a variety of forms, this winter, 
and will ornament cloaks, paletots, vitehouras, polonaises, as well as dresses ; 
on the latter it will be placed in wide bands, when of satin; but velvet dresses 
will have two and three rouleaux at the bottom of the skirt. Marten and sable 
will be used for dreeses, shawls, and cloaks, whilst ermine is reserved for velvet 
and cachmere.—Cloth pelisses are talked of in Paris. Short cloaks of black 
satin will be worn. Bernous of plaid satins, lined with white silk, quilted, or 
cachmere, embroidered all round,are fashionable ; the materials for manteueauz, 
are damasquine, satin glace, flanille delaine, embroidered in worsted, cachmere, 
batiste, lined with cerise colour. 

Bonnets will be of a simiar form to those worn during the summer ; the ma- 
terials employed are reps, satin, poult de soie, velvet, gros d’Afrique, velours, 
jaspe ; the colours will be blue, faience, oreiile, d’ours, Amelie, scabieuse, bleu 
de Sevre, capucive ; ribands are not likely to be more in favour than they wer 
during the summer. Velvet bonnets are trimmed with neuds of the same, or | 
of a different shade of colour. The ribands used in dress will be edged wit! 
gold, violet, groseiile, black, green, or white. 

The prevailing colvurs for lining black shawls, or cloaks, are green or violet 
Coiffures of moyen age, in velvet, encircled with gold, will be in favour ; als 
coiffures, sevigne, bernois, cap Arminiennes, Georgiennes, &c. &c. For young 
ladies, the Eolienne wreath is very light and pretty ; the Victoria. composed 
of feathers and gold ; the dertillia ; the coquette marabouts, voiles, and saule: 
neiges. Velvet flowers will be fashionable. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

The intelligence by this arrival, although 12 days later than before, 
not, in a financial and commercial point of view, of any great importance 

The account of the suspension of the Banks in Philadelphia, and South 
thereof, had not reached England. 

The money market there appeared to be easier and quite calm. Mr. Jaudos | 
does not appear, at the late dates, to have perfected his negotiation with Hops | 
& Co., for the loan heretofore referred to by us, for ten millions of florins— 
equal to four millions of dollars—although it was announced publicly that the 
King of Holland had given his consent to the opening of such a loan by | 
the house of Hope & Co. The London Times, of 28th October, has these re. | 
marks on the subject : 

A sort of contradiction is put forth on the subject of the proposed loan in| 
Holland to the Bank of the United States, to the allegation that it is to cover | 
post-notes over-due on the continent, and we are told that there is not any 0! | 
such damaged paper in circulation there. But to make the contradiction elfec- | 
tive, it should be affirmed also that there are no bonds, or bills of exchange o 
the said bank, to be provided for out of the loan in question, since that would 
otherwise come exactly to the same thing. That it is to be a bona fide loan, 
apart from any provision for old debt, and the sum it represents to be remitted 
to Eng'and or the United States in aid of the general operations of the Bank| 
in question, is what few people will believe without better authority than any 
which at present is to be met with. If it should be so, it will be a favourable 
symptom in the affairs of the Bank, and, of course, an instrument of some con- 
sequence in turning the exchanges in favor of this country. But it will be 
time enough to settle this point when the contract is actually concluded, which, 
it seems, is not yet the case. 

If Mr. Jaudon should not complete the contract before the Liverpool steamer 
arrived in England, (which it probably did about 4th or 5th Nov.) the intelli- 

ence by that vessel of the suspension of the Bank of the United States of 
ennsylvania, would of course put an end to the negotiation. 

The markets for cotton and grain were not more favourable—cotton was 
howerver in tolerable demand, though at a decline, estimated upon the whole 
month of October, of something between 1-4 and 1-2d. 

THE CORN MARKET. 

‘Wheat and flour had fallen in England, and consequently the duty on fo- 
reign imports of both had risen. A Liverpool paper of 28th October gives this 
statement : 

The Corn Averages.—The corn averages struck on Thursday 24th, exhibit 
a considerable reduction in the aggregate price of wheat for the past six weeks, 
and consequently there is a large increase of the duty on importation. The 
average of the prices for the week is 66s 6d, and for the six weeks 63s. 11d., 
the duty on importation being now raised from 10s. 8d., the scale of last week, 
to 16s. 8d. 

It may be useful, in this connection, to give the annexed tables of duties on 
— wheat, according to the value of that of domestic growth in Eng- 
land : 

Duty on Foreign Wheat.—During the present variations of the Corn Market, 
the following account may be useful, as well as interesting, to our agricultural 
as well as other readers: When the average price of British Wheat (which 
average is made up every six weeks) is under 41s. per quarter, the duty is then 
at the highest, which is £2, 6s. 8d.; but above 41s, the duty decreases ls. 
in proportion to every shilling the British wheat increases in price, until it at- 
tains 66s., when the duty is then £1, Os. Sd. per quarter; after that the de- 
crease in the duty is as follows: 








When Br. wheat is under 68s. per qr., the dutyis 18s. 8d. 
Do. 69 do. 16 8 
Do. 70 do. 13 8 
Do. 71 do. 10 8 
Do. 72 do. 6 8 
73 do 2 8 


Do. : 
But above 73s. the foreign wheat comes in at the low duty of 1s. per quarter. 
The duty is seldom paid to the highest amount; the grain is generally put in- 
to bond should it happen to come in when the duty is high, and is kept there 
until the markets increase their demand for wheet, and the price is high. 
The duty on barrel flour was 10s. sterling at the last dates. 


War Office, Nov. 1 —17th Reg. of Lt. Drags.—Lt. R. A. F. Kingscote, to 


be Capt. by p- v. Feilden, who retires ; Cor. W. M. Mitchell, to be Lt. by Pp 
v. Kingscote ; A. Hamilton, to be Cor., by p.v. Mitchell. Scots Fusileer 


Guards.—Brevet Col. W. Drummond, to be Major by p. v. Sir J. A. Hope, who 


ret. upon h. p. Unat.; Lt. Col. R. Batty, from h. p Unat., to be Capt. and Lt. 
Col , v. Drummond; Brevet Major W. F. Snell, to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by p. 
v. Batty, who ret; Lt. the Hon. C. G. Scott, to be Lt. and Capt, by p. v. 
Snell; H. P. De Bathe, gent., to be Ens. and Lt. by p. v. Scott. 12th Regt. 


of Foot.—Lt. W. Lewis, from the 45th Foot, to be Lt., v. Simeon, who exeh. 


—— Statfi—H. Downs, M. D., to be Asst. Surgeon to the Forces, v. Chap- 
man, deceased. Memorandum.—The dates of the following officers’ commis- 


| sions in the 22d Foot are tu be the 18th of Oct., 1839, and not the 19th of Oct 


1839, as stated in the Cazette of the 18th ult :—Lt.C. Penne P 
Gan Waaek te eee :—Lt.C. Pennefather, Major Poole, 


—— 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

ate peresive from the Halifax papers that Messrs. Huntingdon and Young, 
Medelegates from the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia to the Colonial OFf- 
re eka home. The Hon. Mr. Wilkins, one of the delegetes from 
~ vegisiative Council of the same Province, came passenger in the Great 
Wid toten ch ae ee the Hon. Mr. Stewart, still remaimed in England. 

2s se missions, we some time ago perused in the Halifax Times 
a letter from M. H. Perley, Esq., of St. John, New Brunswick, then on a visit 
to England, giving a description of the embassy in question, as follows.—Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

“ The two deputations from Nova Scotia are still here, though I believe their 
business at the Colonial Office is nearly, if not quite, concluded. They have 
recently had three joint interviews with Lord Normanby and Mr. Labouchere. 
when the delegates from the Assembly brought forward their complaints, which 
were replied tu on the instant by the honorable yenilemen from the Legislative 
Council. So far as I can learn, the latter have had the decided advantage and 
the gentlemen of the Assembly are likely to take nothing by their motion. It 
is deeply to be regretted that the Assembly of Nova Scotia should have deemed 
It necessary to send a deputation, charged with such slight and almost frivolous 
matters as those which have been brought forward ; and more particularly at 
the present period when they had justly gained so much credit by their spirited 
and noble conduct at the time of the disturbances on our frontier. The public 
prints teemed with their praise, and their conduct was held up to Englishmen 
as a pattern of loyalty. More than once had I been called upon at public ban- 
quets to return thanks, when the prosperity of New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia had been drank with the greatest enthusiasm, accompanied with the most 
lavish compliments upon the spirit and gallantry of their inhabitants. Their 
conduct was highly approved in Downing Street, and I have heard it several 
times said that the bod and determined front of the people of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia had been mainly instrumental in preventing a war with the 
United States—that they well deserved the thanks of the nation for the gallant 
and manly stend they had taken, and the warlike preparations they had made 
on the first appearance of hostility. I have high authority for stating, that the 
proceedings in those provinces almost completely changed the tone of the com- 
munications from the American Government, in a very sudden manner; and 
that it was somewhat curious to compare the documents received prior to the 
— of feeling among our hardy Colonists, with those of a subsequent 
date. 

“While Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were enjoying this high and palmy 
state of glory, the unfortunate delegation from the Assembly arrived, and their 
advent was most inauspicious. Happy would it have been for Nova Scotia, the 
House of Asseinbly, and the gentlemen composing the delegation, if their visit 
to Downing-Street had never occurred or had taken place a! some more favora- 


{ 1 . - . ° ‘ 
ble period for listening to complaints which are strongly suspected of having 


originated in a factious spirit—or that these complaints had been urged in a dif- 
ferent tone, and with stronger proofs to support them, if such could be adduced. 
I feel assured that the Assembly of Nova Scotia have done themselves great in- 
jury, and created an impression that may be prejudicial to them hereafter; and 
that the delegates froin that body have placed themselves in a false position at 
the Colonial Office, and forever cut off all hope of advantage to be derived to 
themselves personally from that quarter. The honourable gentlemen from the 
Council had but one matter to urge,—that the appointment of members to the 
Legislative Council should be placed on a more stable footing than at present, 


“| and that they should not be “taken upon trial”? as stated in Lord Glenelg’s 
| despatch. 


That gentleman of rank and standing in the Colony could not be 
persuaded to accept the situation, if they were to be ‘taken on trial’ precisely 
as an English gentleman would take a foot-boy, or be subject to disinissal at the 
will and caprice of the popular branch of the Legislature. As their request is 
not deemed unreasonable, they will probably get a satisfactory reply. Of the 
Hon. Alexander Stewart I fee! bound to speak more particularly. From his 
frequent visits to New Brunswick he has become intimately acquainted with 
our affairs, and he has on all occasions spoken of our Province and the energy 
and enterprise of our people in terms of the highest praise. The business ha- 
bits of our Assembly, the judicious expenditure of the public money, and the 
strict and excellent supervision exercised over our public accounts, have all been 
mentioned with warm commendation ; and several good and excellent friends 
in New Brunswick have received the credit here which they justly deserve, and 
of which they may well be proud.” 





Died, on Wednesday, Samue! Ward, senior partner of the firm of Prime, Ward, King 
& Co. in the 54th year of his age me Perret Fs - 
Married, on the 23d instant, by the Rev. Dr Wainwright, Mr. Henry Hillyard, Artist of 
the Park Theatre, to Miss Jane Susannah Mason, niece of the celebrated late John Phi- 
lip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8} a 9 per cent. prem. 
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We have no other accounts than those furnished by the British Queen, from 
London, which are to the 2nd inst. 

The army of the Indus has been crowned with success. After having marched 
from Candahar, as noted by us in previous numbers, Sir John Keane, in due 
time, approached the fortress of Ghuznee, which he found in a formidable state 
of defence, well manned, and amply supplied with cannon. Sir John, how- 
ever, lost no time in mining the principal gate, which he blew up, and the ex- 
plosion was so effectual that the storming party forthwith entered, aud carried 
the place at the point of the bayonet. This great achievement was 
performed with small loss to the victors, while the enemy suffered severely. 
Sir John then advanced with his victorious troops to the city of Cabool, which 
place also surrendered, and the Shah Soojah was established on the throne of 
his ancestors. Dost Mahomed Ali, who has so long usurped that fine country, 
is now dethroned, and a fugitive with only three hundred followers. He made 
an effort for the relief of Ghuznee, and marched with a large force for that 





n the midst of this, the Chinese cabinet suddenly and without notice seized 
wid confiscated al! the opium in the British factories, and imprisoned the mer- 
chants, Superintendant and all! Now if these celestial longtails had suddenly 
become awakened to their own iniquities, why did they not give time for re- 
pentance to the “outside barbarians” whom they had seduced and encouraged 
to enter into the illicit traffic! They had a perfect right to forbid the trade and 
to punish all violators of the law, but as they did not appear with clean hands, 
it was their duty to give no'ice of their intention to become honest, in order 
that foreign merchants might have re-exported the obnoxious article, and not 
been subject toa loss of such magnitude, This is the view taken of the 
matter, by the Morning Chronicle a ministerial print ; it is the true one, and we 
hope it will be acted upon, and indemnification secured. 

Gen. Henderson, the Texian Minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain and 
France, returned in the British Queen. He has negotiated a treaty with 
France, but has, for the present, fuiled with England, owing to the officious 
interference of the abolitionists, with Mr. O’Connell at their head. But Tex- 
as has, nevertheless, a warm friend in Mr, William Kennedy, who is carrying 
on a spirited warfare in the newspapers with the great Irish Agitator and his 
sanctified allies. We shall give one of his letters next week. 

In France the thread-bare drama of attempting the King's life—happily 
without effect, has been once more enacted ; in Spain the hostilities between 
Espartero and Cabrera, have not terminated, while the breach between the 
Queen's party and the ultra-liberals and jacobins becomes daily wider; and in 
Turkey affairs remain in statu quo, the European Ambassadors being as loqua- 
cious, and his highness the Pasha as contumacious as ever. The brave Cir- 
cassians have again distinguished theinselves in defence of their liberties, and 
gained some important advantages over the Muscovites, 

The meeting called by the Provost of Glasgow, for the purpose of promo- 
ting emigration to Upper Cahada, teok place on the 19th ult., when Dr. Rolph 
appeared and made a long and eloquent speech in favour of the object in view. 
He was listened to with great attention, and a vote of thanks was passed for the 
infurmation he afforded to the meeting. We trust his statements and the elo 
quent appeal he made to the patriotism of his audience, will have a favourable 
effect in promoting his highly laudable efforts, and that we shall next year see a 
hardy and numerous population pouring into the Canadas from the- Mother 
Country 

A ridiculous hoax had been played off by some knave and fool, at pre- 
sent unknown, in which it was pretended that Lord Brougham had been thrown 
from a carriage and killed; the name of Mr. Shafto, a guest of his lordship 
was forged to the letter, describing the fatal event, and the story was so gener- 
ally believed that the public journals forthwith proceeded to write his lordship’s 
character and public services, and one went so far as to compose his epitaph ! 
His Lordship was thrown froma carriage, but not hurt, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a iolerably favourable character given of himself, by friends as 
well as enemies. 





From Toronto we learn that the Governor-General reached that place on the 
21st inst. in the Steamboat Travell An Address was presented to His Ex- 
cellency, and the reply was dictated by the same cautiousness that has hereto- 
fore marked his answers in such cases. It is evident, however, that the Union 
of the two Provinces is his object, but we trust that he will see the necessity 
of coupling with the plan he presents to the Legislature, such safeguards as 
the importance of the act requires. Our opinions are, and always have been, 

adverse to the Union, and nothing should reconcile the Upper Canadians to it 
but distinct and positive securities against a flood of French jacobins that will 

without such securities, be poured into the joint house of Assembly. Why 
not restrict the elective franchise to such only as can read and write’! This 
would be safeguard enough, and surely ought not to be objected to by those 
who call so loudly for the adoption of enlightened principles of government 

The annexation of Montreal to Upper Canada is the only safe union that can 
take place according to our judgment. : 

General Scott has returned from his tour along the northern frontier; we 
understand that he discovered combustible materials in abundance, but thinks 
he made such a disposition of the United States’ force as will effectually check 
any fresh outbreak of ‘ sympathy.” 


A part of the passengers by the British Queen have published a card ma king 
sundry complaints against the ship's stores and her accommodations ; this card 
however, has been met by a counter one, signed, also, by a very respectable 
number of the passengers, passing many encomiums on the Captain and vessel 
We have conversed with several who made the passage in the British Queen, 
who all seem to admit that the few real objections that did exist cau be easily 
remedied. All agree as to the excellence of the vessel as a sea boat, and the 
strength and efficacy of her machinery—on these two essential points there 
seems to be no dessenting voice. If the butter was not good the contractor 
for that article must be changed, and if there was a deficiency of sea-biscuit 
from negligence, miscalculation, or an unexpected number of passengers, 
the Directors will take care that it will not occur again. As to the other want 
of accommodation complained of, that can be easily prepared by a few ship car- 
penters and plumbers. We repeat then that the loudest complainants urge 
nothing whatever that tends to impair the public confidence in the utllity, safe- 
ty, and expeditiousness of steam communication ; at the same time we must 
observe, that when a crowded vessel is making her voyage across a vast and 
trackless deep of 3000 miles in the winter, encountering adverse gales and tem- 
pesiuous seas, it is hardly fair to expect all the ease and luxury of a Turkish 
harem. 
Captain Roberts will receive, before his departure, the beautiful silver vase 
voted to him by his passengers on his previous voyage. His vessel sails again 
on Monday, at 2 P. M. 
We observe in the New York journals that Gen. Henderson, the Texan 
Minister to Europe, has been arrested under circumstances of exceedi g gour, 
for a debt to a very large amount, in which he is by no means a principal. It 
appears that Gen. Henderson lent his name, in blank, to a friend, about two 
years ago, to be used if occasion should require it, and that since his departure 
the signature has been used. Intelligence of this had not reached him until his 
arrival here in the British Queen, when he was unceremoniously taken into the 
custody of the sherriff. 
This proceeding has all the air of an unnecessary harshmess, as the position 
of Gen. Henderson may be said to preclude any idea of evasion of the debt. 
He has, however, claimed his immunity from arrest, as an Ambassador, that he 








place while besieged by Sir John Keane, but he was deserted by his followers 
on the march, and consequently obliged to abandon his object: The rightful 
sovereign was the popular one. The termination of this expedition has been 
most fortunate, and reflects the highest honour on the Governor-General and 
Council, who planned, and the gallant army and its general, who executed it. 
The whole territory of Cabool,highly fertile and numerously peopled with a har- 
dy race, is completely reduced by the British army, and will herceforward be- 
come a powerful barrier to Persian encroachments, and Russian intrigues, while 
a lucrative trade will be opened with it. The official accounts will be found 
among our extracts. The Northwestern frontier of the Indian possessions is 
now entirely secure. 

Addresses and memorials are occasionally sent in to Lord Palmerston on the 
Chinese difficulties, and his lordship as regularly assures the memorialists that 
the subject engages the serious attention of her Majesty’s government. But 
although the Downing street oracle fails to speak, the ministerial scribes do 
not, and they assert that it is the duty of the government to maintain the 
rights of British subjects, which have been so shamefully violated by the celes- 
tials, and de:nand for them indemnity for the opium seized and destroyed. It 
is true, they say, that the trade in opium was illegal, but that it had neverthe- 
less been connived at and actually participated in by the Chinese officers them- 
selves—nay, it is even said that the celestial government itself, in ite celestial 


may be able to return home and inquire into the particulars of the case—a very 
reasonable matter, one would think—before paying a large sum of money for 
which he has not received a farthing of valuable consideration. 





Novel Theatrical Tour.—We understand that Miss Davenport, who has at- 
tained so much celebrity as a Juvenile actress, will sail on Monday for Barba- 
does, and that her arrangements will likewise include St. Vincent, Jamaica 
and New Orleans. The attempt is a novel one, Miss D. being the first Star of 
any importance who will have visited the West Indies. The idea is good and 
will doubtless be successful: her fame has gone before her, and is well de- 
served. We anticipate for the gay Islanders both a treat and a surprise, as this 
child is decidedly an extraordinary genius. 

Several engagements have been offered to Miss Davenport, but her prepa- 
rations for this proposed trip have compelled her to decline them. We be- 
lieve, however, that she will return to New York before her departure for Eu- 
rope. 

‘ie published by Harper and Brothers, Henry of Guise, or The States of 

Blois. 2 vols. By G. P. R. James, Esq. The author of this novel is never 
so much at home as when he is illustrating a particular portion of history.— 
This is Mr. James’ chief excellence, and herein he far transcends any novelist 
of the day. We have had frequent occasions to notice the extent of his rea- 
ding on such subjects, and the accuracy of his delineations of ames the 
present work is worthy of its predecessors and will certainly be widely circu: 











abode at Pekin, have notoriously been engaged in the business for a long series 
so much so that the traffic had actually, in effeet, become legalized. 
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Batest Xntelligence. 


By the Briish Queen, from Liverpool. | 
The Morning Chronicle of Oct. 30th, says—The principal thing to be said 
of the English Stock Market to-day is that very little business has been trans- 
aeted in it, and thar the prices are much the same as yesterday. Money con- 
tinues quite easy in the House, and not so scarce out of doors, It is understood 
that the Bank of England had received considerable supplies of bullion since 
the list official reiurns of its assets and liabilities were published ; but the Ex- 
heavy, and while that is the case, we cannot rely upon auy 
.es of returning confidence. 
7 TY eaden Times of Saturday the 2d inst., in its money market erticle for 
the preceding day says. 
Though money bas been comparatively easy during the whole of this week, 
there were some indications in the latter part of the day of a renewal of the 
pressure. No cause for this transpired in the shape of rumor, but \he increased 
caution 10 the monetary circles was too obvious to be mis'aken 
The foreign exchanges have undergone a further decline this afternoon which 
may possibly bave had something to do with the feeling in the monev market 
above described. What many persons apprehend ts, now that the credit of the | 
Bank of England on Paris is exhausted, and found, moreover, not to have an- | 
awered the or ginal purpose of it by giving a favourable turn to the exchanges, 
that the Bank direction will have recourse to some action in the home market | 


changes coninue 


in order to make money again scarce, and place trade,as the phrase Is, again | 
under the barrow. The rate on Paris was quoted to day 25, 32) to 35; Am- 
sterdam 12 1-2to 1 short; Hamburgh 13, 92 to 10, at three mou hs 


} 


The Liverpool cotton market ou the 15th ult. showed a decline of $d per Ib. | 
On the 31st it improved again, but upon the whole did wot recover the ground it 
had lost. 

LIVERPOOL CORN EXCHANGE, 

Tuesday, Oct. 22.—With the exception of foreign Flour, the supplies of 
every article in the trade, during the week,have only been limited. In the same 
period the demand has chiefly been confined to o'd Wheat, of which a fair ex- 
tent of purchases have been made, both for home consumption and shipment | 
coastwise and to Ireland ; the price of that article has therefore steadily main 
tained its previous value, and in some instances an advance of |: to 2d per 70 
Ibs. has been obtained —For new Wheat the enquiry has been exceedingly 
languid, owing no doubt, to its bad condition; its value therfore, is merely | 
nominal. | 

There was a moderate attendance of dealers at our market th's morning, and 
a lively demand experienced for the middling qualities of foreiyzn Wheats, at | 
an advance of fully 2d per 70lo3. on the currency of this day se’nnight. Other 
descriptions were also in f:ir request, at the extreme rates of Tuesday last. 
Oats, with a good demand, may be quoted 1d per 45lbs, and oatmea! 6d per 
load higher. Other articles were in moderate request, and fully supported pre- 
vious rates. 

London, on the 22nd ult. was suddenly plunged into mourning in consequence | 
of the announcement of a fatal accident which befel Lord Brougham onthe | 
previous Saturday by the breaking of the axle uf his carriage in \Vestmoreland. | 
Happily the gloom was as suddenly dispersed by the publication of a second edi: | 
tion of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ announcing that what they had published in | 
the first edition was a falsehood from beginning to end,whereupon great was the 
rejoicing..... The Right Hon. Lord George Thomas Beresford, brother to the 
Lord Primate of all [reland, and uncle of the Marquis of Wateriord, died on 
the 26th ult., at the palace, Armagh. ...- Toe Duke of Argyle died on the 22d } 
The Duke of Bedford died at his seat in Scotland on the | 
20th ult. aged 74 years..-.. It is said to be the determination of the Schah of | 
Persia to send an army of 25,000 men agains: Bagdad. - - -- Parliament has been 
further prorogued to the 24th December. .... The misunderstandings of Bulwer 
and his lady have finally found their way into the newspapers. In the Morning 
Post of the 3st ult. she hasa letter over her own proper s'gnature, in which 
she exhibits some jealousy and a good deal of termagancy. We do not see that 
Sir Henry has as yet committed himself in the journals.....'* Paganini,” says a | 
letter of the 10th inst., ftom Genoa, ** who arrived at this, his uative city, a | 
week ago from Marseilles, experienced a violent nervous attack, tle intensity 
of which has somewhat abated to day, but still leaves his friends in great ap- 
prehension. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg is still the guest of Victoria, and | 
it is conceded on all hands that the present imtention of her Mejesty is to take | 
him to herself. From the Court Circulars it appears they are much in com- | 
pany, in public at least, Sheridan Knowles’s new play, of which report speaks 
highly, was to have been produced on the 4th inst. at Covent Garden, on wtich | 
eccasion Miss Ellen Tree was to have made her first appearance at that Theatre | 
since her return from America, Several shocks of earthquake have been expe- | 
rienced in Scotland. In Edinburgh, Perth, Fifeshire,&c. The Earl of Cla- | 
tendon is to be admitted to a seat in the Cabinet, and to receive the appoint- 
ment of Lord Privy Seal. Mr. Henry Tufnell, private secretary of Lord | 
Minto, is to be the new Lord of the Treasury. A new play by Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, called ‘ The Sea Captain,’ or the ‘Birthright,’ bas been produced | 
at the Haymarket. Macready and Miss Helen Faucit playing the principal char- 
acters. Boz has got out anew productien. It is called ‘Miss Dickens,’ or | 
my daughter. In other words Mrs. D. has presented bim with a young Boz. | 

tDowning Street, Oct. 26—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Col. | 

John Hare, C. B., to be Lieut.-Governor of the Easter Division uf the Set- | 
tlement of the Cape of Good Hope. comprising the several districts of Alba- | 
py, Somerset, Uitenhage, and Graaf Reynet. 
FRANCE. 

France.—The intelligence from Paris is up to the 30th ult. The Paris | 
papers of that date contain no news of importance, except that the ac- 
counts received from several of the departments showed that the corn marsets | 
were again looking up. Nearly the whole of the French journals of the 28th 
ult. declaim against the suggestion of the * Journal des Debats,’ that the 
French government ought to grant passports to Don Carlos with permission to | 
retire either to Austria orto Italy. This looks well, as it manifests the ear- | 
mestness with which the majority of the Paris papers desire to witness the 
tranquilization of thePeninsula 
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SPAIN. 

The political news from Spain is not of importance. The last accounts 
from Ar’agon state that General Espartero was to have marched fiom Munieza 
on the 18th ult, ani promised to strike shortly adecisive blow, but appeared 
fully aware of the difficulties he would bave to encounter in a country so com- 
pletely laid waste as the mountainous districts he would have to traverse before 
reaching the strong holds of Cabrera. Illness was also beginning to thin the 
ranks of bis army, and he was obliged to have the sick removed to a constd- 
erablo distance, having no hospital urarer than Saragossa. It was reported, but 
not credited, that Cabrera had discovered a very severe tendency of his army 
to subinit to the Queen. It was believed, however, that he had shot some of 
hisofficers for real or suspected treason. 

The Madrid papers of the 22d ult. confirm the report which had previously 
reached us of the disunion of ‘he Spanish government; the resignations of the 
Ministers of the Interior and the Marine have not tended to restore harmony to 
the Cabinet Should these differences continue, an /:altado adininistration 
will be tne only alternative; in which case the Chamber, composed as it is, of 
mére moderate politicians, would reject all revolutionary measures, and thus 
bring the government to a deadlock. A most rigid surveillance is still main- 
tained over Don Carlos by the French government. To so absurd an extent, 
indeed, is it carried, that the gens-d’arms about Bourges are all furnished with 
lithographic portraits of the royal prisoner !—[Standard. } 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 2d instant, ave been received, but they 
bring no account of any progress having been made in the way of definitely set- 
tling the Oriental question. The council of war appointed to enquire into the 
conduct of the Turkish officers at the battle of Nezib, has solemnly acquitted 
the commander-in-chief, Hafiz Pacha, of all blame, and the sultan has reinstated 
him in bis rank of generalissimo of the armies of Asia Minor. Izzet Pacha and 
Solyman Pacha were reprimanded by the president for having neglected to bring 
wp their divisions when summoned, which neglect greatly contributed to the loss 
ef the battle. But, as was stated in the first accounts of the defeat of the | 
Turks by the Egyptians, it appears that the real traitor was a Prussian office, | 
who was known to be in the pay of Russia, and who entered the Turkish army 
with the intention of effecting its demoralization, and subsequent destruction. 
The name of the Prussian officer thus disgracefully connected with the defeat of | 
tae Turkish army, is Baron Tinke, whose instructions Hafez Pacha proved that | 
he bad been commanded by the late Sultan to follow, although he frequently | 
bad reason to be persuaded they were ruinous to the service. 

_ *ss11 —Letters from Berlin give the following details respecting the mutiny 
m the corps of the Russi:n General Geismar,which has recently been mentioned | 
@ several foreign journals. This corps, it is said, h»e been for a long time un- | 
der orders to march out of the interior of Russia into Poland. In expectation 
of this change 4 conspiracy was formed in the corps,which was composed almost 
exclusively of Russians, and which was to break out on the first favorable oppor- 
tani y that should present itself after the arrival of the corps at Warsaw. The 
COMepirators alMed at nothing less than making themselves masters of the citadel 
at Warsaw, and of the fortress of Modlin. The supplies of arms and ammuni- 
nition accumulated i: these arsenals were to be divided amongst the people: Po- 
land was to he called on to nse en masse, and the leaders were determined to 
march on to St Petersburg w th all possible «peed. The order to march actually 
arrived, and the corps begar. | 
and unexpectedly ordered to halt, the reason ass 
Emperor intended to pass it In review. Porir g the arc 
Bamed Sorvezynski, had been admitted to join the cons 
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| ‘Sure, us hot water sure.”—Fact !—Memoirs of Charlis Mathews. 


| came constantly every day during Rochester's week, and as regularly received 


| Lauderdale went to court the next day, and, another Lord being in waiting,was 








| ed their plans, contrived, it seems, to send timely information of these proceed- 
_ ings to St. Petersburg. All the necessary counter arrangements were immedi- 
ately adopted by the government, and «fier the corps of General Geismar had 
spent about a fortnight in the neighborhood of Wilna, that General and 280 offi- 
cers were arrested on the same night, and several shot without formal trial 
None of the motives which occasioned the conspiracy has yet transpired ; aud 
it seems that the Poles, so far from being participators in it, were not aware of 
Its exis ence. 

| ‘There is nothing new fromthe East beyond a fact mentioned in the Leipsig 
Gazelte, in proof of the immense armamen!s which Russia is organising at the 
present time. It appears that, iu a proclamation which has just been issued by 
the Russian government, no fewer than 600 medical men are invited to join the 
troops at Odessa! Our Paris correspondent naturally eror gh infers from this 
demand that the patients for which sucha medical staff is required, must be 
numerous enough to satisfy Lord Palmerston of the pacitic intenuons of the Em- 
peror.—[Standar., Nov. 1 J 





Vavieti¢es. 


Lord Orford instances an amusing b under of those “in high places,” at the 
coronation of George 111. ; 

“The ball was glorious, The blaze of lights, the richness and variety of 
habits, the ceremonial, the benches of peers and peeresses, frequent and full, 
was as awful as pageant can be; and yet, for he king's sake and my own, I 
nevery wish to see arother; nor am impatient to have my Lord Effingham’s 
promise fulfilled. The king co nplained that so few precedents were found for 
their proceedings. Loid Effiogham owned the earl marshal’s office had been 
strangely neglected ; but he had taken such care fur the future, that the nezt 
coronation would be regulated in the most exact manner imaginable.” 

A Tolerable Irishman.—An Irishman at the house of a friend of mine the 
author of “* The Spy” and * The Pioneers,” discovered part of the wood work 
of a chimney piece on fire, that endangered the whole house. He rushed up to 
his master and announced the alarming intelligence. Down be rushed with 
him; a large kettle of boiling water was on the fire. ‘ Weil, why don’t you 
put out the fire?’ © JT can’t sure’—** Why you fool? pour the water upon it.” 


In the reign of Charles the Second, Lord Lauderdale went one day to court 
in Lord Rochester's week of waiting. Lauderdale desired admittance to his 
Majesty, was refused, and told by Rochester, that he was very ill. Lauderdale 


the answer, at wh ch being surprised, he asked Rochester what was the na- 


ture of his Majesty’s iilness? who told bim the King had got a sore nose 


immediately introduced to the prescnce chamber. The King expressed his 
amazement at not seeing |im for so many days, and on being informed of the 
impediment, the King cailed for Rochester, and demanded his reasons for say- 
ing be had got a sore nose; Rochester replied, ‘* May it please your Majesty, 
had I been led so long by the nose as you have been by Lauderdale, [ am snre 
mine would bave been sore, so I conceived it at least my duty to deny all ac- 
cess tothe immediate cause of your Majesty's disorder.” 

The story of Frederick the Great's recruit is well known. It was the cus- 
tom of this monarch to ask a new soldier appearing in his guards three ques- 
uons. ‘* How old are you '—How long have you been in my service! Are 
you satished with your pay and treatment!” In anticipation of this usual cate- 
chism, a young Frenchman totally ignorant of the German language, was taught 
by rote proper answers. 

The monarch appeared, but happened to transpose the questions. 

* How long have you been in my service?” 

‘Twenty one years.” 

As his appearance indicated that he was scarcely past that age, the king, 
much astonished, said, ** How old are you?” 

‘One year, ant please vour majesty.” 

‘“ What, sirrah !’’ said the king, euraged at the fellow's answers; ‘'do you 
take me for a fool or a madman!” 

* Both, an't please your majesty.” 

The mystery was at length explained, and the king laughed heartily—a 
happy thing for a monarch. 





PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 

War Office, Oct 22, 1839.—18th Ft.—Maj. H. Pratt, to be Lt.-Col. without 
p.; Brevet-Maj. R. Hammill to be Maj., v. Pratt; Lt. T. Moyle to be Capt. v 
Hammill; Lt. ©. Dunbar, from the 31st Foot; Lt. W. T. Bruce, from the 2d 
West India Regt.; L. C. Bentley, fromthe Ist West India Regt. ; Lt. Chris. 
topher Foss, from the 2d West India Regt. ; Lieut. W.H. O'’Too'e, from the 
Ist West India Regt.; Ensign W. A. Gwynne, from the 28th Foot ; Ensign 
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, CoLfines his practice 


wants A SITUATION. A young woman of good temper, 

recoramended, todo needle work in arespectable family o 
children. Forthe sake of obtaining a comfortable home for the 
wiiling to give her services forher board. Apply at this Uffice. 


pD*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street 
to Diseases of the Eye and Upthalmic Surgery in general. 
From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbei of patients who cannot be attend. 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practition 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York edical _ 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, nail 
and more recently to Dr 








Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. iy20 
ENTIST —J.B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 
bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 
the city and country, that be may at all times ve found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street. ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth: of the 
members Of iarge families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constanth 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, tor a muderate compensation. anted nd 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 
CAKD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discom 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional! operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 
DISSOLUTION—The Copartnersiip heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 
New York, June 12, 1839, 
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All operations warr 


J. B. BUCK, 
W. A. ROYCE 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power, 
R. J. Fayrer, kh. N. Commander, is appointcd to sail as follows ;:— 

From New York From Liverpool, 

Mth December, 1839, 16th November 1839. 

20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840, 

Thereait.r onthe 20th ef each alternate month. 
Fare to Liverpool— Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, inc!uding wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, and servan:s, half price. 
100 tons freight willbe taken—application first to be made at the office, 
Al experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 

N. 8. Thecompany’s new snip the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commence 
plyiig early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, te 
and from New York and Liverpool 


Aug 31-tf) 


| 

| Richard Ropgate, 
From London. 

lst January, 

Ist March, 

Ist May, 

Ist July, 

Ist September, 


1540 


From New York. 
2d April, 

13th June, 

Ist August, 


BKITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 590 horse power, Lieut. 
N., commander, will sail asfoilows: 
From New York. 
Ist December, | 
Ist February, 
Ist April, 
Ist June, | 
Ist August 
Ist October, 
600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearot 1U3 Front street 
No second class passengers taken, 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
Im An experienced snigeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tfy 
New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ’'—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Is appointed to sai! during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 
23d March: 
}8th May. 
6th July, 
24th August. 2ist September, 
19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengerstaken. An experienced surgeon js attached tothe ship. For freight or passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street 
(March2. ] 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Fee New York on theist,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will ©9!! from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre RONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 





J. J. Wood, from the 24th Foot ; Ensign W. Coates, from the 69th Foot ; En 
sign G Hilliard, from the 28th Foot ; Second-Lieut. Alex. Murray, from the 
87ih Foot; Eusign Fras. Swinburne, v. Moyle, to be Lieutenants without p 
H. D. Burrel, Gent. to be Ensign, without p. v. Swinburne ; 49th Foot—Maj 
©. Gascoyre to be Lieut.-Col. without p.; Brevet-Major G. T. Lindsay to be 
Major, v. Gascoyne ; Lieut W. Spiller to be Capt., v. “Lindsay; Lieut. Thos 
Burke, from the 4th Foot; Lieut. A. Grie Melk, from the 41st Foot; Lieut 
E. Smith Mercer, from the 31st Foot; Lieu’. Virginius Murray, from the 2i 
West India Regt.; Lieut. Albert Freud, from the 55th Foot; Lieut. Adan 
Campbell, from the Ist West India Regt. ; Lieut. H. ©. Cardew, from th 
57ih Foot: Ensign R. T. Farren, from the 47th Foot; Ensign J. E. Thack 
well, fromthe 90th Foot; Ensign J. Stewart Menzies, v. Spiller, to be Lieuts 
without p.; Ensign Alex. Maclean, from West India Regt., tobe Ensign with 
out p., v. Menzies. Royal East Middlesex Militia—Lionel H. Helbert, Gent, 
to be Lieut. Royal Westminster Middlesex Militia—R. Tapp‘a Claridge, Gent, 
to be Lieut. 

October 25, 1839 —1st Foot—A. Walker, Gent., to be Ensign, without ». 
v. Crag, prom. in the West India Regt. ; 4th Foot— Ensign J. Cross to be L’. 
without p. v. Burke, app. to the 94th Foot; A. Byrne, Gent., to be 
Ensign, v. Cross; 24th Foot—J. G. FiuzGibbon, Gent, to be Eusign, withou 

v. Wood, prom. in the 18th Foot; 28 h Foot—S. Cotton, Gent, to be En- 
sign without p. v. Gwynne, prom. in the 18th Foot ; E. Coote Grant, Gent., to 
he Ensign, without p., v. Hilliard, prem. in the 18'h Foot; 3ist Foot— Ensign 
Theophilus J. Bourke, to be Lieut without p. v. Dunbar, app. to the 18:h Foo; 
Ensign J. Aoneas Duncan, to be Lieut. without p. v. Mercer, app. to the 94th 
Foot; G. Fred. Moore. Gent., to be Ensign, v. Bourke ; 32d Foot—Lieut. G 
Griffin, from the 2d West India Regt., to be Lieut. v. Grogan, who exch. ; 
55th Foot—Lieui H. Fred. Saunders, from the Royal African Colonial Corps, 
to be Lieut., v. Freud, app. to the 94th Foot; 57:h Foot—Ensign J M*Namee, 
to be Lieut. without p., v. Cardew, app to the 94th Foot; L. Nicoll MeLacb- 
lan, Gent., tobe Ensign, v M‘Namee ; 67th Foot—Cornet J Lewes Higgi 
from h. p. of the §.h Drag Guards, to be Ensign, v. Crispin, app Quarterm ; 
Octavius Chichester, to be Ensign, by purchase, v. Higgins, who retires; 
insign G. Crispin, to be Quartermaster, v W. Mew, who retires upon bat 
pay; 66th Foot—J. Ballard Gardiner, Gentleman, to be Ensign, wihout 
p. v. Coates, prom. to the 18th Foot, 81st Foot—Lieut. Col. C. Chichester, 
employed on a particular service in Canada, to be Lreut Col v C F. Maclean, 
who ret uponh p. Uvattached; 87th Foot—Sery Maj. R Dors to be Seco: 
Lieut. without p. v. Murray, prom inthe 18th Foot—Jjames W. Bainbrigge 
Pedd e, Gent. to be Ensign, without p. v. Thackwell, prom. inthe 94th Foo: 
Rifle Brigade—Lieut. RK. H. FitzHerbert to be Capt. by p. v. Frampton, who 
ret; Second Lieut. H. Spencer Waddington to be First Lieut by p v. Fitz- 
Heibert; G. Dundas, Gert. to be Second Lieut by p. v Waddington. Is 
West India Regt —Ensign Edm. Piipps Mackie, from the 14th Foot, to be 
Lieut. without p, v Bentley, app. to tne 18th Foot; Ensign Niniau Craig, 
from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. without p. v. Campbell, app. to the 94th Foot; 
Ensign T Martin, from the 46th Foot, to be Lieut. without pv. O’Tovle. app 
to the 18th Foot. —2d West india Regt.—Lieut. J. Grogan, from the 3% 
Foot, tobe Lieut v. Griffin, who exch.; Ensign Wm. Anderson to be Lieut 
without p v Bruce, app tothe 18th Foot; Ensign Jas. Delamain Mends to be 
Lieut. without p ¥ Murray, app. to the 94th Foot Tobe Ensignx, without 
purchase—Serjeant Maj J. Harger, v. Anderson; Steph. Blaney Gordon, Gen: 
v. Mends; G. Bennett, Geut v. Maclean, app. to the 94th Moot —Koyal Af 
rican Colonial Corps—Ensign Jas. Montgomery tobe Lieut. without p. v. Saun 
ders, app. to the 55th Foot; Peter J. Macdonald, Gent. to be Ensign, v. Mont- 
gom ry 

Office of Ordnance, Oc' 24 1839.—Royal Regt. of Artiliery—First Lt G 
Burroughs 'o be Second Capt v Maule, dec.; Second Lieut. Horace G. Als- 
ton to be First Laeut v Burroughs. —Corps of Royal Engineers— First Lieut, 
Leicester Viney to be Second Capt v Randolph, ret. onh. p; Second Lieut 
J. Linton Arabin Simmons to te First Lieut. v Smith 


— 
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ARLTON HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (wel) known 
sor the las ptain of different Steamboats onthe North river) and P es. 
ton H. Hodges re Clinton Hotel, New York. have the pleasure of 'nforming 


1D years as ¢ 





their fnends public, thatthe **CaritTon Houss ” having been put 19 compicte 
order and furs oughout, will be opened for the reception of company ® Monuay 
4th November: Nov 2 4 
ie LET wit mediate possession, | me of the must healthy and respect>hle 
neighbourh { Upper Canada, within two miles of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 

FAMILY HOU shedor unturnished aitth sbout sixty acres of Cleured land, | 
Barns, &c., if « Vers moderate terms — The lamented de sth of the Propretor is 
the cause of the t offer 

Letters post-; y be addressed t» Le penotiere, Esq., Solicitor, Woodstock. Upper 
Canada. INov 28) 


From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th,and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 





packets, the subs€ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of oomins from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, }Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,,Dec. 1,March16, July 8, 
lowa W.W.Pell, | ‘ 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 8 April 1, “ 16, 
Burgundy, D. Lines, |Nov. 8, ‘** 24, * 16, “ 16, “ 6, Aug. 2, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, ‘© 16,Marchs, “ 24,/Jan. 1, “ 16, * 6, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,) ‘* 24, ‘ 16, July 8) ‘* 8,May 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, (Dec. 8, on *§ I * we = §, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WC Thompson| ‘ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, ‘* 16, “ 86, 
Emerald, G. W. Howes.| ‘“* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8! “* 8, June 1, ‘“ "26, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“ 16, ‘* » * 8, Oct. I, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr, ‘ 16,May 8, ‘* 24/March], “ 16, © 6 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.{ ** 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) * 8. July 1, “ 16, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommedae 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe‘ forwardedby their packets, free of all charges except the expenses a¢ 
tuallv incurred, C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-et 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil ave 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
ind Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from ew Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) * 9, * @, © Gy, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, _* ef ,  20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “* 17, “ 7,» * wy, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,) “ 97, -... a 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 220, “ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 7%, 
Philadelphia, FE. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Samson, R. Sturges, sm © we. wy a eh, oe, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 26, “ 20, ‘ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jam. 7%, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, ** 17, “ 27, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, "em © wh * h.* 2 oS ee 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20 « 90,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7. Feb. A 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanacd by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil! be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hestdescription The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cs 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Ladine aresiened therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 











Ships. Captains {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing trom 
York. Liverpool. 

Shsakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 8% 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “73, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1. May 4, 
Orpheus, Bailey, om ae * ee’ a S3°> . 
Roscius, Collins, «95 6 gs, OC O5,| 8, «2 8, 8, 
Cambridge,, 1. Bursley Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l,| ** 19, “ 19% “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, lt ER ae tha _ eae 

Virginian, 1. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 13,\Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone. on * oo 4 Ghd * use F oe Se a 
Siddons, Britton, “96, * 95, “ 95) “ 33, “ 13, “ 18, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19, 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, ee es ee er oo. ee. 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “© 13,|Nov. 1 March 1, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) *“ 19, “ 19, “ 19,] “ 7, “ 4%, a 7, 
Shendan, Depeyster. ~ 2, « 2, * 95) * 13, “ 13, i 13, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19 “ 19, s » 
Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, Sh eo eae Oe ed 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. J, 
South America, | Barstow, e So, oa Xa a . 
Garrick, N.B. Palmer, | “ 95, “ 9, “« 9%] “ 13, “& 13, YB 
England B.L Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, 19. 19 
These ships are all of the first class. and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 


The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 
including wines stores, and bedding, 
il] be responsible for any letters, par- 
{ lading are signed therefor. 


tions for passengers 
and from Liverpool to New Vork at 35 guineas, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships w 
reils. or packages sent by them. unless regular bills o 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Awerics Furope. Columbus, South America, Englan 
irohens. and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shett elo. and United States, 
RORERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspesre imoependenrcs Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
“RINNELL. MINTERN & Co., 124 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILE & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverveet 
Agents for ships Rescins. Siddons. Shendan and Garrick, ns 
E.K. COLLINS & €0., New York. : 
IAS RROWN & Co. 1 \verpoe, 
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